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WILL THERE BE WARP 


Yr best mode of approaching all questions affecting 
' foreign nations is to study the claims, the views, and the 
feelings of that party to a quarrel which is least in favour 
with Englishmen. At present, Prussia is not so much in 
fayour with Englishmen as France is. The Prussians have 
been very successful lately, and bystanders have an uncomfort- 
able feeling at the spectacle of too much good fortune. The 
Prussians personally are an insolent, overbearing race; they 
make themselves far more disagreeable than the French do ; 
and there is still lingering in some quarters the foolish 
feeling provoked by the Danish war, that although we 
could not conveniently fight Prussia ourselves, yet we had 
a big friend whom some day we would set on Prussia to 
avenge us and Denmark. The German side of the quarrel 
is accordingly thrown into the background, and if we hear 
from German authorities that Prussia is determined not to give 
way, this resolution is treated as a piece of mad insolence or 
of blind and besotted obstinacy. Calling them names, however, 
will not make the Germans less determined ; and if we wish to 
guess on fair grounds whether there will be war, we must 
begin by inquiring how it is that the Germans are so deter- 
mined. If we do this, we shall soon sind that with the Ger- 
mans the present question is not a question of nationality. They 
do not claim Luxemburg as German. Count Bismark has 
expressly renounced this view. Germany, as he declares, does 
not want Luxemburg, and Luxemburg does not want Ger- 
many. But Prussia is in possession, not of the territory of 
Luxemburg, but of the fortress, and why should Prussia be 
turned out? Prussia was placed there by Europe to watch 
against the ambition of France, ana especially to protect 
Germany against France ; and yet the King of HoLLanp thinks 
that he is to be allowed to sell this very fortress to Frauce, 
and then the French are tv tell the Prussians that 
they arc on Fiench soil, and must walk out. But the 
Prussians are told that they need not mind this, because 
things are changed, and they are so much relatively stronger 
than they were that they necd not object to France being 
strengthened. That is, they are asked to give up a strong 
position to France because they are better able to fight her. 
{fn other words, Germany has to indemnify France for the 
injury France has sustained by a strong contederacy being 
substituted in Germany for a weak one. Why should this 
be? If Germany makes her unity still more complete and her 
confederation still more effectual, are the French to claim 
some further compensation? Are they to have a slice, bigger 
or smaller, of the left bank of the Rhine, to make 
up for Bavaria and Wurtemberg associating their fortunes 
altogether with those of the Northern States? This the 
Germans will never consent to. They may fight and be 
beaten, and may have to give up Luxemburg and a great many 
other places of more importance; but at any rate they will do 


_ their best to keep what they have got. To German eyes the 


case presents itself as a whole. ‘They ask whether they are 
to admit the principle that, as between themselves and France, 
they are to be called on to give up something to France because 
they improve their political condition. Is it we alone, 
they may ask, that have improved our political condition ? 
Have we alone made ourselves stronger for military pur- 
poses? Certainly not. France has substituted a military 
despotism for a constitutional government, and one of the 
very strongest claims which the Second Empire has on the 
feelings of Frenchmen is that, even if it makes them less free 
at home, it makes them more powerful abroad. It enables 
them to carry on war more swiftly, effectually, and success- 
fully. The Germans, in their turn, have adopted a new 
organization, which enables them to bring into the field 
more troops and better troops under a better system; 
and then, because they have done this, and have so 
fur followed the exampie of France, they are told that 


they must give France a fortress to make things square. 
Their only reply, the only reply possible for them to such 
a demand, is that, if the French want the fortress of Luxem- 
burg, they must come and take it. 

The Germans have also a feeling that they are being most 
unfairly sacrificed to the necessities of the French Empire. 
They think that the Emperor feels his throne to be in danger, 
and wants a war to make himself safe. He has lost prestige 
in Mexico; he last year in astate of discreditable vacil- 
lation. Now he feels that war must come, or he will be lost; 
and the Germans strongly object to being made war upon in 
order that the French may be tempted to forget that 
they were ordered out of Mexico by the United States, 
and that the Emperor has no longer a very brilliant position 
in Europe. Nothing can be more aggravating to a nation 
than the thought that it is to have its commerce cut up, and 
its taxes doubled, and its families desolated, and its soldiers 
killed, because a foreign Sovereign calculates that it would 
suit him better to have a war than a revolution. People who 
feared that such an injustice was going to be done them might 
very well argue that the least concession would be ruin, and 
that nothing could possibly save them except a boldness 
which would show that to fight them would be a most dan- 
gerous risk, and that their enemy, if he wants war as a 
protection against revolution, would do well to make a war 
that promises to pay better. The Germans reflect that 
the causes which, as they conceive, are nearly producing 
war now, may produce it very easily hereafter. No one knows 
what will happen in France when the reign of the present 
Emperor terminates. The military despotism may continue, 
and the next Eupreror may feel that, with a weaker title, and 
a more precarious hold on power, war is the first condition of 
his existence. The only way for Germany to avoid being 
victimised is to show herself perfectly prepared for war, 
and perfectly ready to fight. A long and undecisive 
war is as unfavourable to a military despot as no war 
at all. The Germans may reasonably hope that, if they 
either fight well now, or succeed in averting war by pro- 
claiming themselves quite ready for war, they may henceforth 
ward off a serious, pressing, and permanent danger. These, 
right or wrong, are the feelings and calculations of the Ger- 
mans. They decline to admit the principle that, because 
they increase their political and military strength, France is 
entitled to ask for compensation. They wish to convince the 
military despots of France that they are not to try to recover 
prestige at the expense of Germany. So far, therefore, as 
the preservation of peace may be supposed to depend on the 
Germans giving way, it may be confidently said that there is 
no hope of peace. ‘They most certainly will not give way. 

But will France give way? No one can answer 
this. If the French nation thinks its honour involved 
in turning the Prussian garrison out of Luxemburg, there 
must be war. A few weeks ago it was perfectly indif- 
ferent to Luxemburg and its garrison. Nor does it much 
care about either now. But a great many Frenchmen 
feel sore about Prussia. They think they have cut a very 
poor figure last year; and somehow, although they do 
not clearly know how, they now find themselves in such a 
position that, if they let this Luxemburg question drop quietly, 
they think their conduct will be ascribed to fear. Just as, to 
all appearance, the Germans are not actuated by an absurd 
desire to claim Luxemburg on the ground of nationality, so it 
must be confessed that the French do not appear to be 
actuated by a desire for territorial aggrandizement. The 
Germans are, in a general way, fond of making out that 
half-German races are wholly German; and the French 
are, in a general way, fond of acquiring territory, 
and their general habits of thought are not discarded en- 
tirely on this occasion. But the main motive, the leading 
thought, is not German nationality or French aggrandizement. 
And it must also be said that even if the general theory 
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entertained by the Germans about the character of the French 
Empire is correct, and although no one can doubt that the 
present Empsror would prefer a war to a revolution, yet 
there are no signs that the war, if it comes, will be his 
doing. He is not pushing on France to war; it is France 
that is pushing on him. The semi-official article just 
published in the Constitutionnel states probably what is 
the simple truth, that the French Government did not 
think Prussia would object to the cession of Luxemburg or 
the evacuation of the fortress. It seemed as if Prussia had 
nothing to lose by this, and might be expected to be glad of 
showing in a graceful way that she was pleased that the wishes 
of France should be gratified. The Emperor may not unnatu- 
rally think that he has given no ground for suspecting that 
he wants to take the left bank of the Rhine, or that he con- 
siders a new war necessary for the maintenance of his power. 
He showed himself last year much more moderate than his 
subjects ; and when war was in some measure pressed on him, he 
seemed to appeal to the good sense of the country, and to lean 
for support on the growing dislike with which war is regarded 
in France by those who most suffer from taxes and have to shed 
their blood most freely in battle. Even at this eleventh hour 
the language of the French Government is studiously cour- 
teous and conciliatory. Since Prussia unfortunately is not so 
accommodating as was expected, and asserts that she holds 
Luxemburg under a general European arrangement which is 
not to be disturbed by bargains between France and Holland, 
France is ready to accept this view, and to invite the other 
great Powers to consider what should be the destiny of the 
tortress of Luxemburg now that the territory of Luxemburg 
is no longer a part of the German Confederation. 


It is undoubtedly open to Prussia to reply that the other 
Powers have nothing to do with the matter, and that Germany, 
having had this fortress entrusted to her for the protection, 
not only of Europe, but of Germany, cannot be dispossessed 
at the pleasure of other Powers. Bat it is obvious that, so 
far as Europe was concerned, it was because the province of 
Luxemburg was made a part of the German Confederation 
that the fortress was handed over to the safe-keeping 
of German troops. The two things went together. In 
1839 the Great Powers forced Belgium to give up 
Luxemburg to Holland on the express ground that, as it 
was a part of Germany, the Belgians could not be allowed 
to retain it as a portion of the territory which they had 
succeeded in wresting from Holland. But now Luxemburg 
is no longer a part of Germany. ‘The Germans do not wish 
that it should be so. It is a possession of the King of 
Ho.ianp, who wants to be rid of it, and it is a most glaring 
anomaly that Prussia should retain the right of garrisoning a 
fortress in the midst of a territory that is entirely alien to her. 
If she chooses to say that, having got the fortress, she will 
keep it whether she is right or not, and whether 
her position is anomalous or not, she can do so, 
and it is possible she may do so successfully. But 
she certainly, in doing this, abdicates her claim to hold 
Luxemburg by a European title. If she says that she must 
hold it for the protection of Germany, this does not really alter 
her position, for she. still occupies new ground. She is 
assuming more than the European settlement gave her. She 
is, in fact, holding a non-German town for the protection 
of Germany, and the Powers that placed her there never 
meant that this should be so. If the cession of Luxemburg 
is looked upon as a compensation to France, or as a sign that 
Germany will yield to claims made for the purposes of 
French politics, it is impossible to conceive that the 
Prussian garrison will be withdrawn. But if it is looked at 
with reference to the general politics of Europe, the case is 
very different. For, as between Europe and Prussia, the 
continuance of a Prussian garrison in non-German territory 
is a sort of usurpation. but Prussia cannot be expected to 
admit that the fortress which she is asked to give up shall 
be given to France. If it is contrary to the spirit of 
the European settlement that she should hold Luxem- 
burg now that Luxemburg is no longer German, it is 
still more contrary to the spirit of that settlement that 
the fortress she holds as against France should be given 
to France. But then it is urged that, if she withdraws, 
France, on the first opportunity, will be sure to seize 
it, and that to withdraw is virtually to give it to France. 
To this there is only one answer. If Luxemburg is 
placed under the same guarantee as Belgium, France can 
never seize it except by risking a war with the guarantors. 
Prussia may be persuaded to consider this guarantee a 
sufficient security ; and this is, we imagine, almost the only 
hope of peace being preserved, It is not a solution of the 


difficulty at all agreeable to us, for Englishmen view with the 
utmost dislike all projects for extending our engagements to 
defend foreign soil. But, as we have guaranteed Belgium, we 
should not be running a new risk. Or if, in a remote way, 
our risk is increased, this perhaps is not too great a sacrifice 
to make in order to preserve peace. ; 


MR, GLADSTONE AND THE LIBERAL PARTY, 


7-2 supposition that Mr. Gtapstoye’s letter to Mr. 
CrawrorpD was written in a moment of pique, and under 
a sudden impulse, is contradicted by the frame and language 
of the letter itself. Any one who takes the trouble to examing 
it carefully will see that it has been most studiously worded 
and that it is meant to embrace and dispose of a considerable 
variety of difficult points. And if the letter itself did not show 
this, the position in which Mr, GuapsTone was placed by the 
recent division, and still more by all that had passed in 
Parliamentary circles before the division, would suffice to 
suggest that some such announcement would in all probabili 
be made. A party leader cannot lead his party unless his 
party will follow him, and Mr, Guapsrone has to contend with 
a considerable reluctance to follow him. His personal faults 
and shortcomings in some measure account for this; but of all 
the causes at work they are by far the smallest. Mr. Forster 
pointed te the main cause when he said that Mr. Guapstonr 
is too much in earnest for the House of Commons. He 
cares about Reform, and the majority of the House does not 
care about it. The present House was elected when jaunti- 
ness was supposed to be the finest flower of statesmanship, and 
when Reform was considered to be nothing more than a dis- 
agreeable reminiscence apart altogether from current politics. 
To talk afew platitudes about Reform, and to smile at it 
more or less openly, was held to be all that a Liberal can- 
didate need do. Toa very large section of those so elected 
Reform is even now a bore and a nuisance, and, if it must 
come, then to get rid of it as quickly and easily as possible seems 
the best thing. Some representatives, too, even of cousiderable 
towns, secretly suspect that their constituents, although they 
must talk and hear the regulation Liberal palaver, do not really 
wish very much fora change that would transfer their power 
to others; and there aré Liberals like Lord Grosvenor, who 
are only hereditary Liberals, and have no opinions or feelings 
in harmony with those of the Liberal party, except that they 
have been accustomed from their cradle to look on themselves 
as Whig magnates, and not Tory magnates. To all these mena 
change of Ministry would be very unwelcome, and it would be 
unwelcome to men of a totally different class on other grounds, 
There is a deep and well-grounded horror in a large portion 
of the Liberal party lest too hearty and premature a support 
of Mr. Guapstone should involve the creation, not of a Cabinet 
headed and guided by Mr. Giapstone, but of one under the 
dreary old Whig officials who think the party exists for 
their benefit. Private reasons make many very anxious to 
avoid a dissolution, with its attendant expense and vexation 
and uncertainty. A party under the influence of feelings 
so mixed shrinks from the earnestness of a man who be- 
lieves in and promotes Reform for its own sake, and is 
glad of any excuse for declining to share his fortunes. A 
very large proportion of those who voted with Mr. Giap- 
STONE were very glad to be beaten. ‘There is no majo- 
rity of Reformers in the present House of Commons; there 
is only a majority anxious to get quit of the nuisance of 
Reform, which is a very different thing. What is a leader 
to do whose followers are indifferent or hostile to the object 
for which he is contending, who are very much afraid lest 
he should be called on to take office, and who like him to be 
beaten on a division? An intriguing man might see an oppor- 
tunity for intrigue, a selfish man might try to lay the founda- 
tions of a new form of personal power and eminence, but Mr. 
GLaDsTONE is not that sort of person. If he condescended to 
dodges and to stealing small Parliamentary victories, like an 
electioneering agent in a borough, he would cease to be him- 
self, and would entirely lose his position in the country. But 
what an honourable man can do is to do exactly what Mr. 
Guapstone has done; and that is, to tell his followers that, as 
on this particular subject they do not want to follow him, he 
will not force himself upon them as their nominal leader. 
This has been a disappointment to many persons, but we 
observe that it has been chiefly a disappointment to those who 
dislike Mr. Guapstong. They do not approve at all of this abdi- 
cation of what they are pleased to consider his proper functions. 
They have invented a réle for him, and find it most provoking 
that he will not fill it. The réle they thought he ought to 
have played was this:—He ought to have been a leader of 
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Opposition, talking and haranguing as much as he liked, but 
They do want @ Reform Bill carried 
without debate. It seems too obvious a mockery if no one will 
talk for or against it. They want it to be carried by a com- 
fortable majority over a baffled Opposition. As the Standard 
said one day this week with its own touching frankness, “‘ the 
« Bill must be discussed, but not changed.” But it is no credit 
or satisfaction to beat those who are notoriously weak. ‘To dis- 
comfit a strong opponent in a way that would especially wound 
and insult him would be the really pleasant thing; and nothing 
could be so pleasant as to discomfit perpetually the foremost 
man in the country, and to show continually the superiority 
of easy-going common sense over genius and earnestness. 
Besides, if sincere Reformers are not decisively beaten, it 
might seem as if the Bill that was passed was not distinctly 
accepted by the country ; whereas, if Mr. Grapstone had had 
his say and been outvoted, the whole case might be taken to 
have been argued out and decided once for all. All this 
made it most desirable, for those who are afraid of Mr. GLap- 
stone and dislike him, that he should be taking divisions all 
the Session, and should be all the Session left in a minority 
of twenty-one. But what seemed an excellent thing in 
their eyes could scarcely be attractive to Mr. GLADsTONE him- 
self. ‘To damage his reputation and influence for the amuse- 
ment of his adversaries was more than he could be called on 
todo. His followers, rightly or wrongly, would not allow him 
to select the plan of Reform to which the Liberal party should 
adhere. He had explained and advocated this plan to them, 
and they had rejected it. Let us assume that they were not 
to blame for this, and that household suffrage under difficul- 
ties is a better basis than a fixed figure with all difficulties 
removed. Still Mr. GLapstone, being most decidedly of a con- 
trary opinion, would have found it very hard to act as spokes- 
man of views he did not share. All that remains to be done 
is to improve the Government Bill, and is it best that this 
should be attempted by Mr. Giapstone? Looking at the 
House of Commons simply, there is a very fair ground for 
thinking that improvements suggested by others might have 
a better chance. The Government certainly will not be so 
much coerced to give way as they are when attacked directly 
by the leader of the Opposition; but then they can give way, 
if they like, with much more ease and with much less 
sense of humiliation. The dread of upsetting the Govern- 
ment, and having a dissolution or a hack Whig Minis- 
try, is so strong that Mr. Giapstone scares his supporters 
by the mere prospect of success. It is at least possible that 
less distinguished members could make suggestions and 
changes that would be more acceptable to the Government, 
and better supported by the House, than if they came directly 
from Mr. Guapstoxe himself. Mr. at least took 
upon himself to say openly that the Government would be 
willing to treat with others more readily than with Mr. Giap- 
STONE ; and a party that allows its leader to be thus slighted— 
and Mr. Disrarut, had he not felt sure of his ground, would 
never have been led into so marked a discourtesy—cannot 
suppose that it has much to gain by his personal advocacy of 
its claims and exposition of its wishes. 


But Mr. Giapsrone by no means separates himself for the 
future from his party, even on Reform; and as to a general 
abdication of his position as leader of the Liberal party, there 
is not a hint of it in his letter. He will not pretend to lead a 
compact majority of Liberal Reformers, for such a majority 
does not exist. As to improvements in the Bill, he thinks from 
what he knows of the House, from the frequent communica- 
tions between the Conservative managers and dubious or per- 
plexed Liberals, and from what Mr. Disrar.t ventured to say 
to him, that he cannot hope to do as much good as others 
may. His vote and, we trust, his eloquence are at the ser- 
vice of any one who will try to make the Bill more liberal, 
on he will not allow defeat to be made a personal triumph over 

im, But there isa possibility, which he distinctly contemplates, 
that the party may change in its relations to him, may honestly 
ask for his guidance, may wish him to be victorious, may 
think that he alone can put a distinct Liberal principle in its 
true light. In such a case he will readily and heartily co- 
operate. He will fight his hardest, and do his best to win. 
All he wants to know is that, if he leads, he will be followed. 
It is possible that such an opportunity may very soon arise. 
The Liberal party in the country is much more liberal than 
the Liberal party in Parliament, and Liberals outside the House 
may manage to give a new tone to Liberals inside. This 
is what is wanted to make Mr. Guapsronr’s leadership 
effectual. It is not fair to say that an occasion has as yet 
arisen this Session which has tested the Liberal party, and 
shown it not to be in earnest about Reform. There has been 


only one division, and Mr. Giapstone’s scheme was not #0 
distinctly more Liberal than the Government Bill, if im- 
proved, that a Liberal.may not be excused for preferring the 
latter to the former. It is not Ly this division that we judge 
the Liberal party to be half-hearted about Reform, but by the 
notorious declarations of many members, by the cabals and 
intrigues that half-heartedness has made possible, by the inde- 
scribable difference that pervades men’s looks and words and 
whole conduct, according as they are in earnest or not. A 
little enthusiasm in the country, not so much for Reform as 
for political sincerity, would do much to alter this, and the 
letter of Mr. Guapstone itself appears already not to have 
been wholly ineffectual in bringing about a change. 


AMERICA. 
A CASE now pending before the Supreme Court of the 


United States involves some interesting questions, 
although the judgment may perhaps not be practically im- 
portant. The State of Mississippi has filed a bill against the 
Presipent of the Unirep Srates and Generil military 
officer in command of Mississippi and Arkansas, to restrain 
them from executing the recent Acts of Congress for the 
government of the Southern States. The bill sets forth in 
detail the numerous points in which the Acts violate both the 
Constitution and the special contracts by which Mississippi 
became a State in the Union. A written argument drawn by 
the counsel for the State enters still more fully into the 
anomalous character of the legislation which the Supreme 
Court is invited to set aside as invalid; and there is almost a 
waste of ingenuity and learning in the elaborate proof of the 
proposition that revolutionary and exceptional measures are 
incompatible with the letter of the Constitution. Even when 
a code of laws has been compiled {rom a long series of judicial 
decisions, and from statutes passed to meet the varying needs 
of many generations, it is constantly found impossible to 
classify new cases, as they arise, under predetermined rules, 
A concise instrument framed, like the American Constitution, 
as the charter of a new political society, is naturally still less 
elastic. For seventy years after the establishment of the 
Union the Federal Government and Legislature were 
merely employed in watching the material progress of a 
prosperous community. The history of the United States 
may, in a certain sense, be said to have commenced with the 
first difliculty which tested the efficiency of the Constitution. 
During the continuance of the civil war the Presipent exer- 
cised dictatorial power, and he was seconded by the discretional 
legislation of Congress. On the conclusion of peace Mr, 
Lincotn would probably have been allowed to define the 
terms of reunion or reconstruction; nor was any objection 
offered to the decrees by which Mr. Jounson rapidly restored 
the separate Governments of the conquered States. But the 
unfortunate divergence of policy between the Presipent and 
the Republican party soon produced a conflict between two 
powers which were almost forced to transcend their consti- 
tutional limits. Having proved victorious in the conflict of 
usurpation, Congress has, without any authority beyond sup- 
posed public expediency, assumed all the attributes of a 
sovereign Legislature. Having deprived the Presipent of his 
patronage, and of other constitutional rights, Congress will not 
hesitate to disregard any attempt of the Supreme Court to re- 
strain its encroachments; yet it is perhaps desirable that the 
rapid changes which are remodelling the political system of 
the Republic should be formally brought under the notice of 
the American people. 

A preliminary objection to the jurisdiction of the Court 
may perhaps prevent a decision on the merits. The 
ArrorNney-GENERAL has demurred to the Bill because the 
President is, in his official capacity, made a defendant in 
the suit. The Supreme Court has original jurisdiction in all 
cases in which a State is a party; but the Arrorney-GeNERAL 
contends that, as the Presipenr has nothing to do with the 
law but to execute it, he cannot be restrained by injunction 
from discharging a duty imposed on him by Congress. It 
was decided, in the well-known case of Aaron Burn, that the 
PRrEsIDENT was bound to obey a subpawna duces tecum, and the 
Courts have frequently distinguished his subjection to the law 
from the immunity of the British Sovereign. The present 
case is in some respects one of the first impression, and it is 
impossible to anticipate the j t of the Court on the 
ArrTorNey-GENERAL’s objection. It unluckily happens that, in 
recent judgments on grave matters of State, the members of 
the Court have uniformly voted according to their re- 
spective political opinions. As there are five Democrats out 
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the file; while the absence of a single member of the 
majority would enable the Cuier Justice and his Republican 
colleagues to sustain the objection to éhe jurisdiction. The 
interlocutory judgment will probably determine the decision 
on the merits, for it seems impossible to deny the principal al- 
legations of the bill. The Acts of Congress in question might 
have been drawn by a pleader for the express purpose of tra- 
versing some of the most definite provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. If every citizen is inalienably entitled to trial by jury, 
to the writ of habeas corpus, and to the independent exercise 
of his State rights, it would seem that he cannot be lawfully 
subjected to the civil and military control of courts-martial, 
and that the Legislature and Government of his choice cannot 
be superseded in the discharge of their ordinary functions. 
The nominal defendant in the suit has, in his veto Messages, 
repeatedly expressed his concurrence with the arguments of 
the plaintiff. ‘The Presipent refused, on the ground of con- 
stitutional right, to approve the Acts which he is now about to 
execute; and although his opinion carries with it no legal 
authority, it will be naturally quoted as an admission by the 
counsel for the State of Mississippi. 

The difficulty of bringing facts into close coincidence with 
legal logic is exemplified in the necessary contention of the 
lately seceding plaintiff that secession was absolutely void. 
Although Congress treats the State Governments as irregular 
and voluntary organizations, all branches of the Federal 
Government have uniformly insisted that no State could 
renounce its allegiance. Aiter the war, the Presipent imposed 
on the conquered States the condition that they should amend 
their State Constitutions by abolishing slavery, by repudiating 
the Confederate debt, and by express declarations that the 
Ordinance of Secession was null and void. The actual State 
Government of Mississippi has complied with the terms dic- 
tated by the Presipenr, and it claims to have a legal existence, 
because it was framed by a Convention of the people. I, 
however, the Court should hold that the reconstruction was 
informal, the counsel for the State fall back on the old State 
Constitution, which could not be theoretically affected by any 
void ordinance or unconstitutional act. The defendants may, 
however, plausibly argue that the present plaintiffs in the 
suit are not entitled to represent the State. If ali proceedings 
since the act of secession were invalid, the Government which 
existed before the war would be exclusively entitled to recogni- 
tion by the Court, unless, indeed, its functions had expired in 
default of re-election. If the Court is disposed to reject the 
application, it will be easier to deny the suitors a locus standi 
than to reconcile the legislation of Congress with the Consti- 
tution. If legal inferences were intolerant of approximation 
to absurdity, the advocates retained by a conquered State 
might hesitate to rely on the utter nullity of acts which 
have been deliberately performed by their clients. The whole 
proceeding is, in truth, rather a contribution to history than 
an episode in a political contest. It is useful, for topographical 
purposes, to record the ancient course of a river which has 
gradually or suddenly adopted a new channel. The Supreme 
Court will not be able to enforce any decision which may 
be opposed to the will of Congress. The general in com- 
mand of the Mississippi district will not submit to a com- 
mittal for contempt, and he will merely forward any 
injunction with which he may be served to his supe- 
riors at Washington. Laws are silent in the midst of arms 
and in the presence of irresistible power. The Northern 
Americans contemplate the revolutionary measures of Con- 
gress with the same complacency which formerly characterized 
their superstitious faith in the Constitution; and until expe- 
rience has proved that it is easier to destroy freedom than to 
restore it, they will reject with unbounded contempt the warn- 
ings of domestic and foreign critics. 


It seems that many of the Southern States have so far 
changed their policy that they intend to concur in the scheme 
of reconstruction. The Republicans may not have satisfied 
their hostile subjects of the justice of their legislation, but 
they have proved that they are in earnest. The Sibyl’s latest 
offer is accordingly accepted, because it is understood that it 
may perhaps not be the last. The negroes are to vote in 
Conventions from which white citizens loyal to their State 
allegiance will be excluded, and ultimately a privileged 
minority will perhaps be allowed to send Representatives and 
Senators to Washington. The triumphant Republicans believe, 
with cheerful credulity, that late repentance is perfectly genuine; 
and they are justified in boasting that they have at last reduced 
their enemies to submission. Many Confederate leaders 
have publicly advised their fellow-citizens to conform to the 
injurious and insulting laws which they are unable to resist. 
Their conduct is only to be explained by the assumption that 


they hope by painful sacrifices to obtain a chance of future 
revenge. The Southern Americans are not, deficient in pride, 
or in susceptibility to injustice when it is practised on them. 
selves; nor can it be doubted that they appreciate the legis- 
lation which imposes negro suffrage on the South while it is 
still prohibited by the Constitutions of several Northern 
States. General SICKLEs, commanding in North Carolina, has 
lately been exchanging compliments with the Governor of 
the State, who has exerted himself to facilitate the accept- 
ance of the reconstruction Acts. Governor Orr, however 
has, in an address to the coloured voters, plainly indicated the 
feelings with which the most moderate Southern politician 
regards the sectional legislation of the North. He reminds the 
freedmen of his State that the growers of corn impose excep- 
tional taxes on cotton, and that the Legislature of Ohio with- 
holds the franchise which is conferred on the Carolina negro. 
It is to correct systematically unequal administration that he 
desires to return to the Union; and in the meantime he 
endeavours to convince the coloured population that its 
interests are identified, not with the North, but the South. 
The Republicans are using their utmost efforts to convert ten 
States into a gigantic Ireland, which, like its prototype, will be 
most formidable in its disaffection when its grievances have 
been redressed. 


RECENT SPEECHES ON REFORM. 


T was natural that the subject of Reform should be taken up 

in the country during the Easter recess, and it was natural 
that Mr. Bricur should be among the foremost of those who 
spoke on Reform in the country. It has become a matter of 
course that, on stated occasions, Mr. Brigur shall speak outside 
the House in a way in which he never speaks inside the House, 
and shall give to a large assembly a set of opinions which are 
now stereotyped. There is a great want of variety in these 
speeches. We are treated over and over again to the same 
fare. That the Tory party is a villanous party, that 
nothing it does is or can be anything but an unmixed 
evil, that the House of Commons is as_ untrust- 
worthy as it is corrupt, and that justice for the labouring 
man is only to be got by demonstrations and _ riots 
and pulling down of palings, are the unvarying com- 
monplaces of Mr. Briant’s speeches outside Parliament. 
We are quite willing to own that, if much of his declama- 
tion is stereotyped, so is much of the abuse of him. 
Mr. Brieut, like all other men, and especially all other 
leading men, in English political life, ought to be judged 
quietly and fairly by English critics, If he was more 
excited and violent than the occasion seemed to require, 
allowance ought to be made for a man who is in earnest, and 
has to depend for the success of his cause on others 
not in earnest, and who is smarting from the wounds of a 
recent defeat. If he ascribes all virtue and power to 
mobs and processions and meetings, it ought to be recog- 
nised that the conviction now entertained by the present 
Ministry of the expediency and necessity of Reform was 
avowedly produced by the great meetings of last year. But 
what is the occasion for meetings now? Why are we to 
have violence and disturbance and dismay when Reform is 
being granted? Itis said, by Mr. Bricur and those who 
speak as he does, that nothing but a sham Reform is being 
given. Who is to know that? The House of Commons has 
not been tested. The present Bill is a bad Bill, but it 
might most easily be improved, and no one can as yet say that 
it will not be improved. With three very slight and simple 
alterations, the borough franchise might be satisfactorily settled. 
If Mr. Hissert’s amendment is carried, so that the compound 
householder under 10/. is placed under the same conditions as 
the householder above 1ol., if the term of residence is reduced 
from two years to one year, and if Mr. Torrens’s proposal for 
a lodger franchise is carried, what more can be reasonably 
wanted? If all the palings in all the parks in the kingdom 
were torn down, would a better borough suffrage be devised 
and adopted? But then, Mr. Bricut says, these improvements 


will not be made. The Tory Government, with its inherent — 


trickiness and base hatred of the people, will not consent to 
these changes, and the Liberal party is not liberal enough to 
enforce them. This is only a surmise. The Government is 
in no way committed to refuse these reasonable concessions. 
Even if pulling down palings is the highest result of political 
art, it is only fair to let the palings stand until it is known 
that there is some reason for pulling them down. 

Mr. Forster is surely as good a Reformer as Mr. Briaut, 
and Mr. Forster spoke at Leeds in uw totally different sense 
from that_in which Mr. Bricur addressed his hearers at 
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Birmingham. Mr. Forster has the sense to see, and the 
courage to own, the merits of the Bill brought in by the 
Tories. Being a man of sound judgment and secular straight- 
forwardness, he is without that odium theologicum which Mr. 
BricHT imports into politics. Mr. Bricut speaks of Tories 
just as Ultramontanes speak of Victor EMMANUEL, or as firm 
Protestants speak of Papists. They are wrong, in his eyes, by 
virtue of a sort of inherent original sin. Mr. Forsrer is far 
above this. He finds that the Government Bill is based on 
household suffrage, and this, he thinks, is the best possible basis. 
Apart from the restrictions which also form a part of the Govern- 
ment scheme, Mr. Forster estimates that the Bill would admit 
nearly three-quarters of a million of new voters. But then 
there are these restrictions, and Mr. Forster thinks, as every 
sincere Reformer thinks, that these restrictions are beyond 
measure severe, arbitrary, and offensive. But what does he 
do? Does he advise that people should go about pulling 
down palings? Not in the least. He advises that the Liberals 
should make a serious effort to determine which of these 
restrictions they shall sweep away, and then shall unite 
to get a fair and comprehensive measure passed. Nor will 
he allow that the action of the Liberal party in this 
respect should be dependent on the action of Mr. Giap- 
stone. He fully recognises the value of Mr. GLapstTone’s 
leadership, and he does nothing more than justice to Mr. 
GuapstonE when he attributes much of the lukewarmness 
observable in the conduct of the Liberal party towards its 
leader to the superior earnestness and political sincerity of 
Mr. Giapstone. But Mr. Forster very justly says that the 
Liberals must in any case do their best. They must say 
boldly what they think right and what they think wrong. 
And it is obvious, from the whole tenour of Mr. GLapstone’s 
letter, that this is precisely the opinion at which he himself 
has arrived. He wishes that such improvements as can be 
made in the Bill may be made, but he thinks that there are 
others who can propose and advocate these improvements more 
effectually than he can. Mr. Forster, equally with Mr. Bricut, 
separates himself from those who are willing that the measure 
of the Government should be carried simply because it is very 
bad, and because the irritation produced by a very bad measure 
may make a better measure possible. This is a shortsighted 
and, we may even say, a wicked policy. England is not a vile 
body to be experimented on for the amusement of politicians. 
We must aim at that which under the circumstances is the 
best possible Bill, and, if we can get a Bill decently good, 
must take it ; and if we can only get an illusory, irritating Bill, 
we must try to get it rejected, and wait till a better Parlia- 
ment gfves us a better Bill. 


Several of the members of the Liberal party who voted with 
the Government in the recent division have found it necessary 
to make apologetic speeches or write explanatory letters. Of 
all these utterances the simplest and least open to criticism is 
that of Mr. Hastinas Russrett, who meekly says that he is 
very sorry, and will not do it again. Mr. Bass explained that 
on every principle he could discover, and according to every 
reason he could imagine, he was quite wrong in voting 
against his party, but that a sort of wonderful instinct made 
him vote as he did. He has a nose for Reform which he 
follows even when he himself thinks he is going wrong. 
The sagacious WuaLtey, the subtle anti-Jesuit, the pillar 
of the Protestant Church, met his constituents, and said 
that he gathered, from what they said to him, that 
they thought him either a rogue or a fool; on which he was 
immediately corrected, and was assured that there was no 
alternative opinion, for no one thought him a rogue. We 
gather from all this that, if a clear issue on a distinct Liberal 
principle is put before the House, the constituencies will not 
much like that their members should break away from their 
party. On the whole, the speeches hitherto made in the 
recess have been encouraging. They show that the country, 
although it wishes for Reform, does not wish for a mere 
nominal Reform Bill. It is perfectly true that many of the 
Liberals who are indifferent to Reform are also indifferent 
to their constituents. Chester probably would return 
Lord Grosvenor even if he voted for raising the present 101. 
franchise. If the country were apathetic, and the House of 
Commons were left to itself, there is probably a good working 
majority in favour of making a Reform Bill as much of a sham 
as possible. But we do not see that the country is apathetic. 
It is far too sensible and far too just to be always pulling 
down palings; but it wants an honest measure of Keform. 
Even if a majority of the House would agree to pass 
the Government Bill as it stands, we very much doubt 
Whether it would ever become law. A Reform Bill 
passed in despite, and against the urgent protests, of every 


leading politician who is known to care for Reform, and who 
has personal weight with the classes whom Reform is to 
please, would be a transparent mockery. Peace is what the 
trimmers and timeservers want, but how could they hope for 
if the measure is not one in which those who 
ve led the Reform movement to the present time could in 
some degree acquiesce? The present Bill, if changed on the 
three points above-mentioned, with a reduction in the county 
franchise and an enlarged redistribution of seats, may do very 
fairly well; but the Bill, if unchanged, will not be a settle- 
ment at all. 


GERMANY AND FRANCE. 


T is understood that the neutral Powers have made 
laudable efforts to preserve peace between France and 
Germany. Austria, indeed, as a possible belligerent, car. 
scarcely assume the position of a mediator; but England, and 
perhaps Russia, may be considered impartial, and England at 
least is sincerely desirous of peace. If the Emperor Napoteon 
really meditates a rupture, it will be useless to suggest con- 
siderations which are obvious in themselves; and compromises 
can only be proposed in concert with Prussia. Foreign 
journalists must be imperfectly informed when they state that 
Lord Srantey has admitted the right of the King of the 
NETHERLANDS to sell the province of Luxemburg. The odious 
immorality of dealing with sovereign rights as with matters 
of bargain and sale has not been positively stigmatized by 
international law; but if a prince has no technical duties to 
himself or his subjects, he is responsible to the Powers which 
may have committed a territory to his care. The Congress 
of Vienna gave Luxemburg to the House of Orance to be 
kept, and not to be sold. The statesmen of the time were 
even superfluously anxious to confine France within certain 
boundaries, and the fortress was confided to a German 
garrison because it was doubtful whether the King of 
the NeTHERLANDS would be able to guard it against 
a formidable neighbour. Lord Srantey has perhaps dis- 
claimed, on the part of England, any desire to perpetuate the 
exclusion of France from Luxemburg ; but the Granp Duke, 
in his disreputable contract with France, not only neglected 
his duties, but also exceeded his rights. The best excuse for 
the Emperor Napoeon is to be found in the negligence which 
allowed Luxemburg to remain outside the North-German 
Confederation. The Duchy, in common with other border 
provinces, had in former times not unfrequently changed its 
allegiance. It was conquered by Louis XIV. in time of peace, 
soon after the conclusion of the Treaty of Nimeguen, and 
thirty years later it passed by the Treaty of Utrecht into the 
possession of Austria. The French Republic and Empire held 
the province by right of conquest; on the fall of NaroLron 
the entire Duchy was included in the German Confederation ; 
and after the Belgian revolution the Eastern portion retained 
the privileges and liabilities of the whole. By the calculated 
or careless silence of the Treaty of Nikolsburg, the province 
would have become, as far as Germany was concerned, a 
derelict, if the fortress had not been occupied by a Prussian 
garrison. The danger to be apprehended by France from 
M. pe Grrarpin’s Quadrilateral can have been in no degree 
aggravated by the dissolution of the bonds which united 
Luxemburg to the old Confederacy. 

The improvements of modern civilization enable great 
Powers to prepare for the most gigantic wars, and at the same 
time to profess that their armies are on a peace footing. 
During the spring of 1859 the English Ambassador in Paris 
received daily assurances that no armaments were in progress, 
until 200,000 men commenced the passage of the Alps. Pre- 
cisely similar statements purported in 1866 to reassure 
alarmists who complained of the warlike intentions either of 
Austria or of Prussia. The purchase of horses, the re- 
vocation of furloughs, the provisioning of fortresses, are 
all compatible with peaceable intentions; nor is a large 
expenditure always wasted when it convinces an adversary 
of the expediency of moderation. In some recent instances 
ostentatious preparations for war have been followed by 
successful negotiations. M. Turers armed against England 
in 1840, and Freperick Witu1am IV. called out the Land- 
wehr to resist the pretensions of Austria in 1850. The 
French Government has reason to congratulate itself on the 
return of the troops from Rome and from Mexico, and it can 
dispose of 300,000 men, with ample reserves, for immediate 
operations on the Eastern frontier. Peace would be hopeless 
if there were not equal forces on both banks of the Rhine. The 
Prussian Minister of War lately informed the German Par- 
liament that he could have disposed of 650,000 men within 
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a month after the battle of Kiniggriitz. At that time, Hanover, 
Bavaria, Baden, Wurtemberg, and Saxony were on the other 
side ; and some of the minor States contributed no contingent 
to the Prussian armies. France must now, in the event of war, 
be prepared to deal with all Germany beyond the Austrian 
possessions. It seems rash to incur so serious a risk for the 
purpose of maintaining the right of not being forbidden to 
purchase an additional Department. 


The incidents of the dispute have hitherto been unsatisfac- 
tory to France, for the menace of war has relieved the Prussian 
Government of several political difficulties. The Federal 
’ Constitution has been adopted by the German Parliament 
without serious opposition, and the States south of the Main 
are preparing to fulfil the obligations which they incurred by 
last year’s alliance. Count Bismark has carefully avoided the 
use of language which might have precipitated a collision. It 
is possible that, at the interview of Biarritz, he may have flat- 
tered the ambitious hopes of the Emperor Napo.ron; and 
even after the negotiations between France and Holland trans- 
pired, the Prussian Minister may have waited to ascertain 
the feelings and wishes of his countrymen. It is always an 
advantage to a statesman to represent a patriotic impulse 
which he has not attempted to stimulate. Thefe is no doubt 
of the answer which has been rendered to the implied question 
whether Germany would endure the alienation of Luxemburg. 
The days of French dictation are over, since the German 
princes have understood the impossibility of a foreign alliance 
against their own country. In the time of Ricuexiev, in the 
time of MarLeoroucu, and during the wars which followed 
the French Revolution, a large portion of Germany was always 
allied with France; but now, for the first time in history, 
the two nations are likely to be engaged in a single-handed 
contest. ‘There must be prudent and conscientious men, both 
in France and Germany, who deprecate useless bloodshed and 
the derangement of industry ; but, as far as it is possible to 
ascertain the state of public opinion, both countries prefer war 
to the alternative of concession. The few French journals 
which have hitherto professed to favour the aggrandizement of 
Prussia, begin to echo the popular demand for a vindication of 
the national honour. Just confidence is placed in the army, 
which will undoubtedly maintain its ancient reputation. 
The worst that can happen to France is the slaughter 
of its soldiers and the expenditure of its resources. There 
is little risk of losing territory at the conclusion of peace, 
and hopes are cherished of extending the frontier in 
the direction of the Rhine. As the German fleet is still 
imaginary, the French navy will maintain an undis- 
puted superiority by sea. ‘Lhe blockade of the North 
German harbours, it it were simultaneous with the closing 
of the railways which lead to Belgium and Holland, would 
compel the whole of Germany to receive its maritime imports 
by way of the Adriatic, or of the Russian provinces on the 
Baltic. 

If war breaks out, it will for the present be eonfined 
to the principals in the dispute. The conjectures which 
have ranked Italy on one side or on the other are trans- 
parently idle. Governments in modern times are not guilty 
of such outrages on common sense as the corrupt alliance 
of Cuarces Il. with Holland. Rarrazzi would be a traitor 
to his country if he engaged in a wanton attack on an 
ally for the sake of the rumoured loan of 24,000,000l. 
Neither France nor Prussia has any adequate consideration 
to offer to Italy for assistance which would be almost useless. 
There are men enough in France and Germany to sacrifice to 
ambition or patriotism without dragging Italy into the quarrel. 
It will probably not be necessary for either belligerent to 
provide against the hostility of Austria. The Hungarians and 
Bohemians take little interest in the protection of the Rhenish 
provinces, and, on the other hand, German Austria is incapable 
of engaging in war for the benefit of a forcign invader. If 
further reasons for neutrality were required, the fear of Russia 
would sufiiciently check any warlike tendencies which might 
prevail in Austria. As England will certainly be neutral, no 
alliance remains to disturb the equality of the combatants. 
The rest of Kurope will watch the struggle with anxiety, for 
there is always a danger that war may spread, and that 
-baffled belligerents may compensate themselves for disappoint- 
ment by encroachments on weaker States. There is little 
use in regretting the forty years of peace which followed the 
Treaties of Vienna. For a generation the Sovereigus of the 
Continent have made it their business to prepare for war, and 
it is not surprising that the command of great standing armies 
should incline Governments to make some use of their costly 
machinery. 

At the outset of the probable war, it may not be un- 


seasonable to protest against gratuitous announcements of 
partisanship on either side. ‘There is no reason for provoking 
angry feelings against England, either in France or in Ger. 
many. The humiliation of either Power ought to excite 
regret, and it is impossible to sympathize with triumphs 
without seeming to insult reverses. Impartiality would be 
impossible if there arose a question of the dismemberment of 
Germany; but whatever may be the aspirations of eager 
Frenchmen, the war will almost certainly not end in conquest, 
unless Holland or Belgium should be a victim. In a 
military duel the bystanders best show their loyalty by 
abstaining from words or gestures which can favour or offend 
either combatant. 


RAILWAY FINANCE, 


Company is not so entirely dependent on 
credit as a bank, but in days when debentures are 
scarcely negotiable it may suffer severely from incessant 
discussion. Almost all the volunteer advisers who have 
engaged in the controversy assume that some violent remed 

is indispensable, although many of the great Companies are 
enjoying considerable prosperity. The panic which com- 
menced with the collapse of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
finances has apparently obliterated all recollection of previous 
railway history. For five-and-thirty years there had been no 
difficulty in borrowing money on debentures, and if the present 
alarm were allowed to subside, nearly all existing difficulties 
would silently disappear. Almost all business operations are 
carried on with borrowed money, in the well-founded confidence 
that loans can be renewed as long as good security is offered. 
There are few railways in which the gross receipts fail to leave 
a large surplus after payment of the working expenses; and, 
notwithstanding the celebrated judgment of Lord Cairys, the 
balance is available for the payment of debenture interest. 
It is certainly not true that debenture-holders have, as 
a body, ever practically relied on any security except the 
revenue of the living and going concern. The only 
serious danger to which they were exposed was the coin- 
cidence of a money crisis with the expiration of the term 
of a considerable amount of debentures. The confusion of 
interest and principal would bring almost any undertaking 
to a standstill. The blot was no blot till it was hit; but it 
ought, if possible, to be covered for the future. Several Com- 
panies have long since obtained power to issue debenture 
stock, but in general the rate of interest allowed was too low. 
The obvious course of permitting the creation of debenture 
stock on the best terms which could be obtained in the market 
was recommended by the Vice-Presmpent of the Boarp of 
Trape in the debate on Mr. Crawrorp’s motion. The 
American plan of paying interest in new debenture stock too 
closely resembles the system of inconvertible paper currency, 
which was justly déscribed half a century ago as an infinite 
series of broken promises. After the absorption of the ter- 
minable debentures, the debt would scarcely difler in charac 

from a first preference stock. . 


Mr. Crawrorp has published, in the form of a pamphlet, his 
own speech and the debate which followed, with an appendix 
containing all the favourable criticisms on his scheme. It is 
fortunate that the practical difficulties of the measure which he 
recommends are for the present insuperable. Innumerable 
projectors have devised plans for trading on the difference 
between the public credit and the rate of ordinary loans. 
To borrow at 34 per cent. and to lend at 45 seems to 
be a profitable enterprise, so long as it assumed that the 
increase of national liabilities would have no effect on the 
terms of additional loans. Mr. Crawrorp believes that the 
‘Treasury might earn one per cent. on any amount of railway 
debentures which it might assume in the place of the Com- 
panies; but the same consideration would justify many other 
modes of speculation. In another part of his speech Mr. 
CrawrorD oddly complained of the efiect produced by the 
existence of debentures on the demand for Government 
securities. In former times, he said, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could float 40,000,0001. of Exchequer bills, while 
at present he can scarcely issue 10,000,000/. It seems to 
follow that railway debentures form a desirable investment, 
and that the facilities for obtaining them ouglit to be rather 
increased than diminished. Some capitalists require fixed 
dividends, while others are willing to incur risk for the 
corresponding chance of larger profits. Every large uu- 
dertaking ought to provide for the wants both of the 
prudent and of the ambitious classes, by a division 
of the capital into shares and loans. ‘The short dates 
of debentures have been shown to involve a certain 
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amount of risk, and it is therefore desirable to substi- 
tute, in whole or in part, more permanent obligations. 
Debenture stock will probably bear a higher rate of interest 
than terminable loans, because the creditor will not be able to 
demand repayment of his principal ; but prosperous Companies 
ought to be able to create a stock paying 45 per cent. The 
French railways are enabled to pay high dividends on their 
ordinary stock, by raising the greater part of their capital 
jn the form of permanent loans. The English proportion 
of 11. of debenture debt to 3/. of shares is purely arbi- 
trary, although it has until lately worked well. When an 
undertaking is improving in prosperity, it is the interest of 
the shareholders that the fixed charges should be proportion- 
ally large ; and the advantage accrues as soon as the dividend 
exceeds the rate of interest. 


While hostile legislation is incessantly threatened, Railway 
Companies ought to be especially careful to avoid any breach 
of faith, or repudiation of liabilities. It is not surprising that 
frightened shareholders should shrink from the performance of 
obligations which may possibly involve a loss, but the 
abandonment of lines which have been adopted on full con- 
sideration is at once unjustifiable and unwise. The Brighton 
shareholders have not yet decided on refusing to construct 
the Sussex lines which were to become a part of their 
system. ‘Ihey have already at several meetings unanimously 
sanctioned the undertakings which are now denounced by a 
section of their body; and if they should break a contract 
which was negotiated with their full knowledge and appro- 
bation, they will inevitably be punished by the introduc- 
tion of competing lines into the heart of their district. 
The impetuous theorists who are always thrusting con- 
tradictory advice upon Railway Boards, after repeatedly 
advocating unlimited license of construction, are at present 
urging the expediency of a close monopoly. The project 
of a railway federation means, in plain language, a con- 
spiracy against the public interest, by which the extension of 
the railway system would be absolutely stoppea. No dis- 
tinction is drawn between lines which are merely proposed 
and undertakings which have been already sanctioned by 
Parliament. The London and North-Western has pru- 
dently withdrawn a Bill for a line from Buxton to Shettield 
which had already passed the House of Commons, and the 
change of policy is immediately quoted as a precedent for 
the abandonment, by the Midland Company, of the autho- 
tized line to Carlisle. In other matters it is considered that 
a contract supersedes the exercise of discretion. Amateur 
railway politicians always think that Companies ought either 
to perpetrate or to suffer some act of dishonesty. Lord Repgs- 
DALE, in his hostility to contractors, has conferred a gratuitous 
boon on the great Companies by making it diflicult to con- 
struct independent lines. ‘The obstacles to railway extension 
will probably be removed when their effect is thoroughly 
understood, but the Companies can always exercise the initia- 
tive if they make reasonable provision for the wants of un- 
occupied districts. It is absurd to suppose that the country 
will tolerate a policy of obstruction and retrogression. A 
railway federation for the prohibition of branch lines and for 
the curtailment of trains would almost justify the projects of 
confiscation or of interference which alternate with unseason- 
able zeal for the exclusive interests of shareholders. 


The national habit or cant of self-depreciation bas veen 
exceptionally conspicuous in the popular language which is 
applied to English and foreign railways. There is no depart- 
ment of social organization in which the advantages of 
liberty and commercial activity have been more clearly ex- 
emplitied. England has been covered with railways far 
more rapidly and completely than France, and the accom- 


‘modation to passengers and traders on English railways is 


wholly unequalled. Speed of travelling, frequency of trains, 
and w sufficient supply of carriages, are secured by private 
enterprise, and they are not found practically to result 
from official superintendence. If the London and North- 
Western or the Great Northern Company were to copy the 
service of the principal French railways, they would expose 
themselves to immediate agitation and to ultimate compe- 
tition. Railway federalists will find it hard to contend against 
the dissatisfaction of travellers and freighters. A French 
commercial town is obliged to be content with the accom- 
modation which may be provided by a single Company, while 
English merchants and masufacturers have successiully in- 
sisied on the introduction of two or three lines into every 
considerable town in the kingdom. Every large system 
has been forced to extend itself into the neighbouring 
districts. The great East Coast line runs to Liverpool, the 
great West Coast line runs to Hartlepool, and the central or 


Midland system has thrown out feelers to London and to the 
Scottish Border. If the temporary difficulty of debentures is 
overcome, the prosperity of railways is certain to increase. A 
weekly receipt of 50/. per mile is already earned on an 
average, and the gross returns of traflic are continually in- 
creasing. Judicious Boards of Directors will exercise a 
vigilant control over capital accounts, but they will not pre- 
clude themselves by any arbitrary rule from judicious expen- 
diture. Above all, they will carefully abstain from committing 
themselves to newfangled theories and experiments. In the 
meantime, enterprising capitalists have an unequalled oppor- 
tunity of safe and profitable speculation. To lend money on 
good security with one hand, and to buy stock in the 
borrowing Company with the other, would be the simplest and 
surest of operations. A million advanced on debenture bonds, 
and providing for the discharge of temporary loans, would in 
many cases add fifty per cent. to the value of a million 
invested in shares. It is unfortunate that Finance Companies, 
like other useful instruments, are seldom at hand when they 
are wanted. 


THE NEW BRIBERY BILL. - 


R. DISRAELIS sincere desire to put down corrupt 

practices at elections has resulted in anew Bribery 
Bill. ‘The inoffensive measure can scarcely lay claim to be 
considered as anything higher than an interesting farce. It 
will do nobody much harm ; and, if discussed by the House 
of Commons with a decent amount of gravity, may possibly 
be a neat and appropriate conclusion to the many Bribery Com- 
missions which have just been paid for out of the public money. 
Mr. Disraett’s sole recipe for bribery is a very simple one ; 
and consists in the proposal to substitute local Commissions in 
the place of Parliamentary Committees, whenever a petition is 
presented on the ground of bribery, treating, or undue in- 
fluence. It is perfectly possible that the change in itself may 
be a beneficial one. Parliamentary Election Committees 
are cumbrous, expensive, and uncertain tribunals, Their de- 
cisions, though usually dictated by a desire to do justice, are 
often inscrutable and mysterious; and the cost of appealing 
to their judgment is so serious that a prudent man, unless 
backed by the resources of a great party, or blessed with ex- 
ceptional affluence, would pause before exposing himself to it. 
It is something, therefore, to substitute a local inquisition for 
a Parliamentary one; the chances of detecting offenders are 
perhaps appreciably increased. But no one can or will believe 
that a Government which contents itself with so little is 
thoroughly in earnest about laying the axe to the root of the 
tree. If the professions of the last two years, if all the 
Bribery Commissions that have been sitting, and all the 
revelations that have been made, end in nothing better than 
this, Parliament and the country have been playing at 
electoral purism. If this is the truth, the sooner it is con- 
fessed the better. And Mr. Disraew’s Bill, if it is nothing 
else, is at any rate a sort of cynical confession of Parlia- 
mentary frailty. The House of Commons will not doctor 
itself, whatever be the disease, and a subtle Minister 
calculates on the instinct of his audience when he declines 
to be a party to forcing medicine down their throats. 
By way of completely understanding the defects of Mr. 
Disraz.'s Bill, it is well to begin by reminding ourselves ef 
the leading phenomena of the disease which Mr. Disrar.i 
professes to cure by repeated applications of that universal 
poultice, a Parliamentary Commission. The Reports of the 
late Commissioners present a careful reader with plenty of 
data from which he may trace the progress of corruption. 
And, first of all, bribery, like the cattle-plague, is not a purely 
local malady. It is not that boroughs are corrupt by nature 
only ; they are corrupted by the most perfect appliances of 
art. We only repeat what everybody knows when we assert 
that it is in London that bribery begins, and that the 
distribution of money on the spot is only the final act of 
a campaign the plans and materials for which have been 
prepared elsewhere. To scotch bribery it is necessary to 
stamp out the present system of central and local political 
agency. Most members of the House of Commons know, in 
their consciences, that in the electioneering agent’s consulting- 
room all the mischief begins. It is in the attorney’s office, 
not in the petty tradesman’s backshop or kitchen, that bribery 
is hatched. Out of the class whose business is to study and 
to carry out the law come the men whose business at election 
times is to contrive how best to break it. It is ridiculous to 
lay the blame on the weakness of the borough which is the 
victim, and to close our eyes to the organized conspiracy 
which devotes itself night and day, by every sort of sub- 
terranean intrigue, and by every species of tool and instrument, 
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to the process of seduction. The small mechanics and the 
petty day-labourers have not much chance against the 
elaborate machinery brought to bear on them. ‘Their land- 
Jord’s agent, the nobleman’s steward who takes their rent, 
the tery A attorney who knows their private affairs and who 
has lent them money, the London attorney who has come 
down ready to pay whatever sum may be demanded of his 
client for a vote, all are hard at work compassing the one 
object. As long as this organized army of corruption is per- 
mitted by law to work with comparative impunity, bribery 
will no doubt remain a hopeless and incurable disease. Those 
who desire to cut it down by the roots must begin by cutting 
down all paid agency and canvassing. Upon principle 
such agency is wholly indefensible. The theory is that 
the candidate, in seeking a seat in Parliament, is solicit- 
ing a trust, and nota perquisite; and the constituency 
that accepts him does so, not in his interest, but in its 
own. Why should a candidate pay an agent to look after an 
interest which, ex hypothesi, he does not possess? As soon as 
such payments to agents and canvassers become illegal, 
bribery will become curable enough. 

The next phenomenon about the disease of bribery to which 
attention may properly be directed is the species of quasi-legal 
payments made by a candidate, which really are applied to 
the discharge of corrupt debts incurred either at the time or 
at some previous election. Back registration expenses are a 
well-known item in a candidate’s bill at a borough election. As 
Mr. Seymour apologetically put it to the House, everybody 
knows what are “back” expenses. Hither they are douceurs to 
the local attorney, or else they are liquidations of the unpaid 
bribery debts of a former election, or at the least they are a 
tax on the candidate for a registration which ought only to be 
a burden on the constituency. If it be thought undesirable to 
prohibit all payments by a candidate on account of registration 
—and we candidly confess we do not see why it should—at all 
events registration accounts ought to be discharged when they 
are incurred, and not to be allowed to run on till candidates 
appear in the borough. ‘The true source of this and other evils 
is the non-observauce of the law on the subject of published 
expenses. We wonder in how many boroughs at the 
last election the provisions of the 26 and 27 Vict. c. 29 were 
carefully observed. The remedy is as clear as the disease. Let 
Mr. Disrakwi’s Bill make it a misdemeanour, punishable only 
by imprisonment, to pay a single sixpence at any time to any- 
body on account of either public or private election expenses, 
travelling or hotels included, which is not returned among 
the published items; and let every candidate, as he takes his 
seat, hand in his published expenses to the House, coupled 
with a declaration on his honour that he has paid, and will 
never pay, anything but what is included in the list. Sucha 
declaration will be worth twenty oaths that no bribery has 
been committed—a general form of assertion which may cover 
every possible menta! subterfuge. 

To Mr. Disracti’s Bill for amending the procedure upon 
petition, so far as it goes, we see no fatal objection. There is 
room for considerable amendment in the details. The proposed 
Speaker’s panel is, on the whole, a clumsy device. It is better 
on many grounds to have no standing list of political ex- 
aminers, but to entrust the choice of proper Commissioners from 
time to time to the Speaker for the time being. A “ Speaker’s 
panel” sounds in jobbery. The choice of three Commissioners 
on an emergency is sure to be more carefully made than the 
choice of a permanent list of thirty or forty; and public 
opinion can more effectually be brought to bear upon it. If 
the certificates of indemnity continue to be given according to 
the provisions of 26 and 27 Vict. c. 29, it is useless to make 
elaborate provisions for official prosecutions which never, 
except by a rare accident, can occur. We recommend to the 
notice of Mr. Disrak£.i some of the observations made on this 
subject in the recent Bribery Reports. Finally, care must 
be taken not to throw on a peccant borough the heavy 
expenses of the Commission that sits to investigate its 
sins. A guilty borough no doubt deserves it. But the practical 
result of such a plan would be to reduce the guilty borough 
to discreet silence, and to nip both petitions and confessions of 
guilt in the bud. The appeal to be given from the Com- 
mission to the House is, we suppose, an unavoidable conse- 
quence of the theory that the House, and the House alone, 
must decide on the status of its members. The provisions of 
the Bill are, however, we think some guarantee that the 
appeal shall not be abused, and no great exception can be 
taken to it. The real fault of Mr. Disraewi’s Bill is, as 
we have pointed out, that it legislates against bribery by 
inuendo and by indirect means alone. 


THE EASTER MONDAY REVIEW, 


FP\HE Dover Review was in many respects a n 

il successful experiment. The fitness of | Brighton Sx ae 
great Volunteer holiday had been proved so often that the 
process of carrying 20,000 Volunteers to the downs and 
mancuvring them about the slopes of Ovingdean had 

a little monotonous from frequent repetition. It was known 
what could be done on that field, and it was by no means 
certain that the same success could be insured elsewhere, 
The first attempt to break through the prescription which 
delivered the Volunteers into the hands of the Brighton RaiJ- 
way Company was so far a failure as only to serve to Tivet 
the chains more firmly. The Guildford Review was in ey 
way ill-starred. The railway arrangements were even worse 
than any that the Brighton Company could compass, the muster. 
roll fell off from 20,000 to 16,000 or thereabouts, the natives 
preyed upon the purses of the men to an extent previo 
undreamed of, and happily defeated their own expectations 
of profit by the exorbitance of their demands. The weather 
entered into the general conspiracy, and the Guildford Review 
was as nearly a failure as any Easter Monday gathering could 
well be. After having been thus driven back upon Brighton, 
it needed some courage again to propose the exploration of a 
new country for the purpose, and but for the obstinacy of the 
Brighton Railway Company it is probable that the Volunteers 
would have lost the best field-day they have ever taken 
part in. Last year the Brighton Company, apparently in 
the belief that they had beaten off all rivalry, kept regiments 
of Volunteers waiting through half the night, while excur- 
sionists were being carried back to London, and it became 
evident that the only satisfactory arrangement for the return 
transit would be to have the line given up for two or three 
hours exclusively to the Volunteers. This was refused at 
Brighton and conceded at Dover, and the result has been a 
very decided improvement. 

Railway distances are measured, for all practical purposes, 
not by miles, but by time; and it has turned out that, with 
the advantage of two accommodating Companies in place of one 
that was decidedly the reverse, Dover is much nearer to 
London than Brighton. Whatever may be the faults of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover in the eyes of their creditors, 
Volunteers will remember with gratitude the admirable way 
in which they were taken to Dover and back without a 
minute’s unnecessary delay. In the management of the 
London traffic the South-Eastern Company was also efficient, 
though country corps were in some instances seriously delayed, 
If Brighton is ever again to see the Volunteers, the example 
of its rival must be followed, and the traffic placed for a short 
time in the morning and evening absolutely under military 
control, And in other respects, Dover, though unable to 
provide the accommodation with which Brighton abounds, did 
its best. By calling in aid the neighbouring towns and villages 
a far larger number than had been thought possible were 
housed for the day or two preceding the review, and, from all 
that we can learn, there was nothing that can fairly be called 
extortionate in the charges demanded. Perhaps the weakest 
point in the arrangements was in the commissariat branch, 
the catering not being nearly so luxurious as at the well- 
practised houses of Brighton ; but this is a very small matter, 
and, upon the whole, the accommodation afforded altogether 
surpassed the moderate expectations which had been enter- 
tained of the capabilities of the little town. In another 
respect there was a marked difference between the Dover 
Review and those previously held at Brighton. The spectators 
were far less numerous; and though this was to be regretted 
on some accounts, it made the mancuvres much more 
to those engaged, and a good deal more intelligible to the 
lookers-on. The holiday side of the affair was therefore, 
if not as grand as on some former occasions, decidedly 
satisfactory; and from the more important military point 
of view Dover held out advantages that Brighton could 
not rival. The castle and the forts,. the ships in the 
bay, and the garrison shoulder to shoulder with the Volun- 
teers, gave quite a fresh aspect to this year’s review, 
and the fear that Dover would prove less attractive than 
the old ground was answered by the largest muster that 
has ever been got together on an Easter Monday. There 
were more than 24,000 of all arms upon the field, of whom 
between 22,000 and 23,000 were Volunteers. ‘The efficiency 
of the men seems to be acknowledged by the highest autho- 
rities to be quite up to any former display, though the one 
very weak point in the Volunteer organization was as con- 
spicuous as ever. As far as the internal working of the 
separate battalions was concerned, there was not much to 
complain of; but officers in high command for the day did 
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not always display the intelligence with which Volunteers 
are 80 liberally credited, and there were some brigadiers 
who handled their brigades in a manner which would have 
peen decidedly hazardous on a field of battle. If 
there had only been bullets in the rifles, some of the 

x privates would have had reason to complain of the 
undesirable positions in which they were placed, and the 
impossible duties they had to perform. Men were skir- 
mished in the open at conjunctures where they could do 
nothing but obstruct the fire of their own friends, and an utter 
contempt for the little cover that the ground afforded was 
apparently a ruling principle with some of the generals. In 
some instances musketry fire was opened at more than one 
thousand yards, and discontinued when the enemy came 
within range ; while the artillery fire was as carefully reserved 
‘ust where it would have been most effective. Perhaps 
the most striking lesson of the whole day was the enormous 
destruction which may be brought about by a moment’s 
blunder or hesitation in the handling of a brigade, and 
the absolute necessity, if Volunteers should ever be wanted 
for posts of such importance, of teaching them much 
more than they know at present of the handling of troops in 
the face of an enemy. The Dover Review has, however, set 
a precedent which may be made very serviceable in this 
respect. A couple ot first-rate regiments of the Line, 
besides some guus of the Royal Artillery, took part in 
the sham fight, and if on a future occasion the contin- 
gent of the regular army were increased to a brigade, the 
comparisons from which Volunteer soldiers have picked up 
useful hints as to their own deficiencies might be made 
equally serviceable to Volunteer generals. For real improve- 
ment, the best kind of review would be one in which Volun- 
teers should form a comparatively small contingent of a 
regular force; and though Easter Monday is not exactly the 
day for such practice, there is no reason why Volunteer regi- 
ments should not be encouraged to take part in operations, at 
Aldershot and other places, where large bodies of troops are 
collected. Much more of this kind of training than has yet 
been available is needed to convert the Volunteers from a 
mere assemblage of creditably drilled battalions into a solid 
homogeneous force, and we have no doubt that the officers of 
the regular army would do their best, in this as they always 
have done in other ways, to teach the civilian army a few 
lessons in the art of war, of which they stand very much 
in need. 

It has been suggested, now that Brighton has been found to 
be not the only accessible point on the coast, that future 
reviews should be held occasionally at other places, and 
Portsmouth has been proposed as one of the most promising 
places for the next year’s meeting. Aldershot would not 
be very convenient for visitors; but that too might well take 
its turn, for, after all that may be said of giving a holiday 
character to the Easter gathering, the first consideration is the 
improvement of the efficiency of the Volunteers of all 
ranks in those points in which they are most deficient. 
A combined attack on the defences of Portsmouth would 
not only be attractive from its novelty, but would carry 
a step further the instruction which we hope has been derived 
from the Dover field-day, and a day at Aldershot ought to 
teach the Volunteers more than they could possibly learn in 
any place where an equally large concentration of troops 
would be impossible. All these considerations will no doubt 
be duly weighed by the commanding officers of the metro- 
politan corps, and the decided success which has attended 
their experiment of this year will encourage them to venture 
on further innovations upon the Easter Monday routine. The 
Volunteers have every reason to thank their leaders for the 
judgment that has been shown in the selection of the ground 
this year, and to be grateful for the good nature and zeal with 
which oflicers of army and navy alike have assisted their 
efforts to improve in the duties which they have undertaken. 


ENGAGEMENTS. 
A GREAT writer has egy renee the last days of a 


man under sentence of death. He has found appropriate ex- 
pression for every phase of the protracted agony with characteristic 
richness and variety of language ; we are made to taste each drop 
in the bitter cup—the remorse and the awful expectation, and the 
desperate clinging to deceitful straws of hope. Indeed it scarcely 
requires the eloquence of a first-rate writer to impress upon us the 
fact that it is very unpleasant to expect to be hanged. Every 
man’s imagination is suiticient to realize some of the unpleasant 
consequences of such a state of mind; for though the number of 
persons who have encountered this particular experience is incon- 
siderable, most of us have gone through something more or less 


analogous—we have been significantly told to wait after school, 
or have paid visits to dentists, or have been candidates at com- 
petitive examinations, or have been engaged to be married. These 
and many other situations, though varying in the intrinsic pain or 
pleasure of the anticipated event, have thus much in common, that 
they are all states of abnormal suspense. The nerves are kept in 
a state of equal tension by the uncomfortable feeling that we are in 
for it, whatever the “it” may turn outta be. The first impression 
issimple; it resembles that felt by a man who has just slipped upon 
the side of a mountain, and knows that he is inevitably going to the 
bottom. He has not time to think whether he will fall upon snow 
or rocks, whether he will have merely a pleasant slide or be 
dashed into a thousand fragments ; he does not make up his mind 
to be heroic or to be frightened ; the one thought that flashes across 
his mind is that here at last is the situation which he has so often 
feebly pictured to himself; he will know all about it before he has 
time to reflect upon its pains or pleasures. People who have 
escaped drowning sometimes assert that they have remembered 
their whole lives in a few instants, though it does not quite 
appear how they can remember that they remembered a series of 
incidents without remembering the incidents themselves. But, so 
far as we have been able to collect evidence, the general rule in 
any sudden catastrophe is that which we have described. There 
is nothing but a dazzling flash of surprise, which almost excludes 
any decided judgment as to the painfulness or otherwise of the 
situation. 

If, then, we may venture to conjecture the frame of mind in 
which a lady or gentleman first enters upon an engagement, we 
should say that it was this sense of startled suspense. ‘They feel as 
Guy Faux would have felt after lighting the train of gunpowder— 
that they have done something which they may probably never 
repeat in their lifetime, and every other emotion will be for the 
moment absorbed. But as engagements are generally more pro- 
tracted than most of the critical situations we have mentioned, 
the surprise dies away, and the victims have time to look about 
them, and analyse more closely the emotions produced by their 
position. To do any justice to the complicated and varying frame 
of mind into which even an average lover may be thrown in the 
course of a few weeks would of course require the pen, not of men, 
but of angels. It would involve a condensation of a large fraction 
of all the poetry that has been written in the world, and no small 
part of the cynical criticism by which it has been opposed. But, 
taking for granted the mass of commonplaces which has been 
accumulated in the course of centuries, there are a few special 
modifications of the position under our present social arrangements 
which are more fitted for remark. The state of mind known as 
being in love is confined to no particular race or period, but the 
position of the engaged persons may vary indefinitely. Ina good 
simple state of society, the gentleman Pag down his money or his 
sheep or his oxen, and takes away the lady without any super- 
fluous sentiment. Even in more civilized states, a marriage may 
be substantially a in carried out in a business-like spirit. 
However unsatisfactory such a mode of proceeding may be from 
certain points of view, it is at any rate intelligible; all parties to 
the contract understand their relative positions, and have a plain 
line of conduct traced for them. But in a modern English 
engagement the form is necessarily different, even when the sub- 
stance of the arrangement is identical. For once in his experience a 
man feels called upon to accept that view of life for which novelists 
are unjustly condemned. We say unjustly, for it is inevitable that a 
novelist should frequently represent marriage as being the one 
great crisis of a man’s history. It is not his function to give a 
complete theory of life, but to describe such scenes as are most 
interesting and most dramatic. He is quite justified in often 
writing as though two lovers should really think about nothing 
under heaven except their chances of union, and should be dis- 
missed, when the happy event has once taken place, in a certainty 
of living very happily ever afterwards. e has no concern 
with the lover’s briefs or sermons or operations on the Stock 
Exchange, which may really take up by far the greater ta of the 
man’s waking —— and it would spoil the unity of his work 
if he were to dwell upon them proportionately. It would be as 
absurd to mistake the novelist’s view for a complete one as to 
condemn it because it is incomplete. In novels which de 
as ninety-nine out of a hundred must depend, upon a love story, 
the importance of marriage, or at least the degree in which it 
occupies the thoughts of the characters, will necessarily be over- 
stated. The engaged persons, however, find that, in the eyes of 
their friends, if not in their own, they are temporarily accepting 
the novelist’s ideal. For the time they are considered exclusivel 
as persons about to marry, and all their other relations in life 
retire into the und. 


backgro 
The difficulty of the position depends upon the extent to 


which this conventional assumption diverges from the true 
facts cf the case. The lady, for example, suffers less than 


+ the gentleman, because, in spite of Dr. Mary Walker and other 


martyrs to the cause of women’s rights, it is still true that 
marriage fills a larger space in her life than in that of the other 
sex. She can take up the character with a certain triumph 
as of one who has more or less fulfilled her mission and passed 
from the ranks of the aspirants to those of the successful candi- 
dates for matrimony. At any rate, even if she takes a loftier view 
of feminine duties, there is nothing ridiculous about her position. 
She may busy herself about trousseaux or wedding dresses or mar- 
riage presents, with perfect satisfaction to herself and to the envy 
of her female friends. But her unfortunate accomplice, especially 
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if he is of mature age, is in a far more uncomfortable position. 
Few men who have become immersed in any profession or business 
can act the character without an unpleasantly strong sense of 
being in a false position, There is nothing indeed intrinsically 
ludicrous about it; the chances are that the lover is doing a very 
sensible thing, and that his wisest friends approve of his conduct. 
Still it is undeniable that he moves about, to his own appre- 
hension at least, in a universal atmosphere of ridicule. He feels 
that he is really a quiet hardworking young man, full of law 
it may be, or of plans for improving his parish, or of Parlia- 
mentary notices of motion. He can talk about his own 
topics with interest and intelligence, and may possibly be an 
authority in a small way. He is quite conscious, too, that there 
are many sides to his character which do not come out in his 
ordinary every-day business. Unluckily that is just the fact 
which his friends are apt to ignore. We soon learn to associate 
‘our acquaintance with the positions in which we have been 
accustomed to see them, and forget that they may have senti- 
ments and faculties of which we know nothing. Consequently 
an engagement seems to imply an entire metamorphosis. Our 
friend, or his image in our minds, was a comparatively simple 
compound of two or three characters at most; whereas men 
generally have afar more complex organization. In business hours, 
perhaps, he was simply a machine for grinding out law, and at 
other times a lively talker and a good whist-player. No process 
of transmutation will convert either of these into the conventional 
lover, who can think of nothing but the object of his affections ; 
the apparent incongruity is too violent not to produce a sense of 
the ludicrous; and our friend is bound in decency to make it as 
violent as possible. From which it follows that we laugh, and 
‘ that he knows that we are laughing, at him. Intensely awkward 
congratulations are exchanged, according to two or three formulas 
which have been handed down from distant generations. If the 
congratulator is a married man, he hopes that his friend may enjoy 
as much happiness as he has found himself in the married state ; 
if a bachelor, he assures him that, although unable hitherto 
to act up to his principles, he has always thought marriage the 
right thing. There are persons who can repeat one of these 
common forms with all the air of making an original observation, 
as there are men who can begin an oration by asserting that they 
are unaccustomed to public speaking; but, as a rule, it is said in 
such a way as to imply that the speaker, whilst admitting the 
absurdity of connecting the ideas of his friend and marriage, 
is willing to pay the necessary compliments, if he may do 
it as cheaply as possible. In short, until a man is engaged 
to be married, he scarcely knows how narrow a view his 
friends take of his character, and how easily they are amused 
at what is after all rather a commonplace proceeding. When 
his own friends look upon him so distinctly in the light 
of a joke, he of course cannot expect much quarter from 
the friends of the lady. He has a painful impression that he is 
coming out in a part for which he has had no practice, under the 
eyes of hostile critics, Every man thinks it only due to himself 
to criticize a friend’s new purchases of horses or pictures or wines; 
if he did not find fault with them he would miss an opportunity 
of establishing his superior acumen. And of course the prin- 
ciple extends to lovers. There is probably a narrow circle 
who are bound officially to approve; but the unfortunate 
victim feels that, outside of it, every acquaintance of the lady will 
take pleasure in a keen dbservation of his defects, and he trembles 
accordingly. It is said (rather unfairly, perhaps) that shyness is 
a form of conceit; but the least self-conscious of mankind can 
hardly fail to feel uncomfortable when he is called upon to per- 
form such a highflown part under so severe a scrutiny. 

Of course the torment is far greater in the case of a middle- 
aged professional gentleman, who is habitually employed upon 
some incongruous work, than to a youth in whom any sort of folly 
is graceful; but there can be few persons to whom the position is 
not to a certain extent irksome. When a man is married, or when 
he is a bachelor, he fs allowed to be a rational being, takin 
rational views of life. He feels it rather hard that in the interv 
society insists upon his being in a state of temporary insanity, 
and then laughs at him because it doesn’t look natural. He begins 
to long even for that climax of misery when, if the custom be not 
already dead, he will have to commit one of the most absurd 
actions of which a human being can be guilty—namely, making a 
speech in the morning, at an anomalous and dreary meal, exactly 
when his shamefacedness is at its highest pitch. That so many 
people survive engagements without any perceptible sourness of 
temper is some proof of the goodness of human nature, or of the 
fact that there are compensations in the state of being in love 
which go to neutralize the discomfort of being engaged, 


SCEPTICISM. 

iG has been observed by a great writer that Protestantism 

ends with inquiry and Catholicism begins with faith. We 
have no intention of discussing how far the saying is theologically 
accurate, still less of comparing the merits of the rival creeds. 
But, so far as there is any truth in the observation, it points toa 
psychological, or rather ethical, difference which cuts deeper than 
any formal distinctions of religious systems, and cuts across them. 
In every age, and under every form of belief, not unfrequently in 
the same mind, we may discern two tendencies struggling for 
the mastery like the unborn babes in Rebekah’s womb—the 


temper of criticism, and the temper of faith. But as one or the 
other is pretty sure to attain partial or complete ascendency in 
particular minds, so, too, icular periods are characterisad, 
what sometimes appears the almost exclusive predominance of the 
sceptical or the believing spirit. Hence the popular designation 
of the middle ages as the “ages of faith,” or of the eighteenth 
century as, par excellence, the age of scepticism. Hence, again, the 
famous division of the history of mankind into the theological, the 
metaphysical, and the physical periods, which is a fundamental 
a na of Comte’s philosophy ; the collective mind of the race 
eing supposed to pass in its gradual development through the suc- 
cessive stages of unreasoning belief and keen inquiry, terminating 
at last in the certaiuty of scientific analysis. The second of the 
three periods would, properly speaking, be the sceptical ; the last, 
while rejecting the supernatural altogether, would have a certain 
of its own quite as strong and far better grounded—on this theoy 
—than the earlier certainty of faith. To enter on an examination 
of this view of M.Comte’s would be to raise the whole question of 
the “ scientific” character of history, and, indirectly, of the inde- 
pendence of the human will ; and that lies quite beyond our present 
urpose. But we have referred to it in illustration of the crucial 
importance attaching to the sceptical or believing temper as 
marking the character of a particular phase of society. It wil] 
probably be admitted on all hands—for the assertion is being 
constantly dinned into our ears in every variety of tone, rangi 
from enthusiastic eulogy to indignant censure—that the present is 
a peculiarly sceptical age. It is a commonplace of preachers, of 
essayists, and of pamphleteers. The charge has been deliberately 
referred, ex cathedrd, by one of the most accomplished of the 
nglish bishops against the whole current literature of the day, 
and was implied in the angry accusation of an Irish bishop at a 
public meeting not many weeks ago, who said that Parliament 
was opposed to Scriptural education because the members of the 
House were “ Sadducees,” and never read their Bibles. We pro- 
se, then, brietly to inquire in what sense the charge is true, and 
ow far it may fairly be considered matter of regret. 

In popular usage, ay is generally spoken of as synonymous 
with disbelief in Revelation. And there is no doubt a great deal 
of such disbelief in our own day, though of a very different 
texture, both morally and intellectually, from the self-complacent 
intidelity of Voltaire or the coarse profanity of Tom Paine. But 
scepticism does not mean unbelief, though it often leads to it. It 
simply means a critical or inquiring temper, and is opposed, not 
at all necessarily to the acceptance of Christian doctrine, but to 
that passive, submissive, confiding, or, as some would call it, 
credulous, temper which readily accepts whatever is put before it 
for belief. And it is in this sense principally that our own may 
be considered an age of scepticism, and the medieval period an 
age of faith. Are we to say that the antithesis is essential or 
accidental—that the rival dispositions are at hopeless enmity, or 
that they are but opposite poles of the ideal character? Is the 
one exclusively good and the other exclusively bad, or is there 
much that is valuable in both? Is there any truth in the poet's 
seeming paradox— 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds ? 
In the first place, then, the most rigid critic will hardly venture 
to maintain that the world could afford to dispense with the 
temper of ardent, if you will unreasoning, belief. Undoubtedly 
every religion which deserves the name has put a high price upon 
it, and none so emphatically as the religion of the New Testa- 
ment. Undoubtedly also we owe to it much, if not most, of 
what is “lovely and of good report” in human character, and 
noble in human deeds. Our cathedrals, our creeds, our liturgies 
are a bequest from the age of faith; the spirit of chivalry was its 
special creation, and we could ill spare those elements in modern 
society which are more or less directly traceable to that spirit. 
Even in matters of more purely secular interest we owe much to 
the same source. It is now pretty generally admitted that the 
Crusades were, to use the words of a modern writer far removed 
from sympathy with any form of Christian belief, dictated “by 
wise and statesmanlike instincts,” and essential for the defence of 
European civilization against the inroads of the Turk; but the 
motive impulse was derived from the passionate exhortations of 
Peter the Hermit and St. Bernard, not from considerations of 
policy. Consider, again, how much that is loveable and praise- 
worthy and energetic for good in individuals springs from the 
trustful and affectionate element in our nature. It is the cement 
of friendship, the root of self-sacrifice, the impetus to every species 
of philanthropic effort. Without it we might indeed be able to 
say video meliora proboque, but too often our apprehension of duty 
would issue in no practical result. Faith and scepticism stand to 
each other much in the relation of poetry and criticism. The 
purely sceptical spirit can no more produce heroic acts than the 
most admirable of German commentators on Homer or Shakspeare 


-| could bave written the Jihad or Macbeth, Scepticism tests, but 


faith alone creates. And, more than that, we feel intuitively that 
there is something not only imperfect, but absolutely repulsive, in 
the purely sceptical spirit—der Geist der stets verneint—which is 
satistied with nothing, is always detecting latent evil under the 
form of good, and withholds its love from whatever it cannot fully 
understand. The mocking cynicism of Faust wearies and disgusts 
us, but our human interest is excited at once by his passion of 
tears when the Easter bells have recalled the memories of child- 
hood, and the poisoned phial is flung away in a momentary access 
of the old childish faith. Neither an individual nor a society 
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er the exclusive dominance of the sceptical spirit could win our 
> aon or even command more than a very modified respect. 
F vould be destitute of enthusiasm, of loyalty, of idealism, no 
less than of faith. So clearly indeed is this seen to be so, that it 
js often assumed, and not only by preachers and novelists, that all 
the evil is on the side of scepticism, and all that is noble and of 
nuine worth ‘on the side of belief. Doubt is spoken of simply 
asasin. To @ generous and unsophisticated mind such a verdict 
will almost certainly commend itself at first sight as the true one. 
But very little looking beneath the surface will show that it is 
ite as one-sided, perhaps quite as mischievous in practice, as an 
exactly opposite conclusion. ) 
It may be readily allowed that the virtues most prominently 
upon converts to Christianity at its origin were the passive 
ualities of humility, meekness, docility, patience, and the like, 
rather than the more masculine attributes of courage, self-reliance, 
and candour, on which the higher spirits among the old Romans had 
ially prided themselves; and it is quite true that the former 
are the more directly religious, or, as they are sometimes called, 
evangelical virtues. But then we must remember that, if Chris- 
tianity seems to lay a disproportionate stress upon them, it had 
introduced them for the first time into the world, at least as work- 
ing principles of action; and, on the other hand, the same autho- 
rity which so peremptorily insists on the necessity of faith also 
bids us “prove all things,” and thus sanctions the inquiring or 
sceptical disposition. Nor is it at all really difficult to reconcile the 
two ideas in the abstract, however rarely the true balance may be 
preserved either in the minds of individuals or in the temper of 
any given age. We have already remarked that criticism corre- 
onds to poetry as scepticism to faith. And as poetry would run 
wild without any critical corrective, so faith degenerates into 
falsehood if there be no spirit of inquiry to control it. We owe to 
the “ages of faith” an enormous debt of gratitude; but we also 
owe to them Tetzel’s indulgence box and the False Decretals. 
Spurious records, winking images, pious frauds of every kind, are 
ten in their origin, always in their original acceptance, almost or 
quite innocent ; but they can only originate in an uncritical—that 
is, an unsceptical—age. And what Luther said of theological 
truth applies to truth of every kind, neglectum sui ulciscitur. ‘The 
fraud which was first honestly believed soon comes to be dis- 
honestly defended, and defended all the more strictly, whether by 
the material machinery of fire and faggot, or the moral thumb- 
screws of religious terrorism and chicanery, from an uneasy 
suspicion that there is something rotten at bottom, if we dared to 
probe it; and thus the traditional advocates of an arbitrary theory 
of divine government “ speak deceitfully for God,” when they 
become uncomfortably conscious that plain facts are against them ; 
and many a slippery argument and fierce anathema is the thin 
disguise of a smouldering scepticism too frightened to look diffi- 
culties in the face. Men will cling with screaming pertinacity to 
some exploded fallacy, and curse bitterly all who even hint a 
doubt, because the habit of believing what will not bear inspec- 
tion has so completely become a second nature to them that, if 
one stone dropped out of the patchwork edifice they have com- 
pacted of truth and falsehood, the whole fabric would collapse 
together. When Lamennais’s ardent belief in the Pope’s in- 
fallibility was once rudely dispelled, his faith in Christianity 
went with it. And inasmuch as a creed which is only held on 
the tenure of never daring to look into its evidences is no 
creed at all, there is certainly “ more faith in honest doubt,” 
which will not rest till it has obtained secure footing some- 
where, than in the mere terrified acquiescence in a system 
which is felt to be at least “not proven,” lest, if per- 
chance it turns out to be true, you should be damned for not 
believing it. The spirit of inquiry, however removed in principle 
from the religious spirit, and however irreligious it may often 


" be in fact, is the only guarantee in the long run for the perma- 


nence and purity of faith. A merely sceptical age will create 
nothing; but an age of uninquiring credulity will hand down to 
later generations its most sacred truths disfigured and imperiled 
by a thick incrustation of error. In a perfect mind or a perfect 
age the readiness to submit with enthsiahing trust would be 
precisely measured by the ascertained trustworthiness of the 
authority which claimed submission. But as the perfect mind and 
the periect age must be looked for in Utopia, and not in Europe, 
we must be content to balance the two opposite tendencies as 
they actually exist, in very unequal proportions in various persons 
and various epochs, against each other, neither rejecting the aid of 
scepticism in testing the reality of our beliefs, nor allowing our- 
selves to rest in a chronic suspense of judgment as an adequate 
substitute for any belief at all. In many things it may be impos- 
sible to advance Lo pn a merely negative conclusion, But the 
curse of sterility will rest on the life of individuals or of nations 
when it is not based on some assured convictions, and inspired by 
some trusted hopes. 

We have along implied that the question is wider than 
of any merely theological application. Not only in religion, but, 
in every branch of science or of art, docility is a first condition 
of success. But if willingness to be taught is the beginning 
of knowledge, eagerness of inquiry is needed to bring it to 
perfection. Without a spirit of confiding loyalty, patriotism 
would languish; but passive obedience has always been the 
soster-mother of tyranny, and has generated the characteristic vices 
of sycophants and slaves. Reverence is indeed a virtue, but then 
it should be écrupulously concentrated on objects that reall 
deserve it, Generous enthusiasm is the aliment of love, of friend- 


ship, of devotion to a noble cause; but unless it be guarded by a 
jealous intolerance of deception, it results too often in misplaced 
affection, or throws all its weight into the wrong scale, and wins a 
new lease of life for some worn-out despotism of which the world 
was weary. The t and pressing danger lies, not in the 
= of faith or the spirit of scepticism in themselves, but in 
the antagonism of what should be natural allies. 
When the honest inquirer is denounced as a profane person 
and an enemy of God, and the honest believer is sneered at 
as a bigot or a fool, they are very likely to become pretty 
much what their censors have them. The one is driven 
into the position of an infidel, the other of a persecutor and a liar 
for the service of God. Let it once be fairly admitted that 
in religion, as in knowledge and in life, the spirit of devotion and 
the spirit of inquiry have each their sphere and their work, and 
that neither can attain its proper end without the assistance of 
the other, and we should be whole cartloads of unprofitable 
recrimination, and, which is still more important, we should not so 
often see men of strong convictions and ardent piety sink even 
beneath the world’s standard of truthfulness in their zeal for up- 
holding what they consider to be the cause of trath. 


THE TIMES’ CALCUTTA CORRESPONDENT ON MYSORE. 


l common with many other English journals, we not long 
since expressed our satisfaction at Lord Cranborne’s treatment 
of the Mysore case. Opinion in this country seems indeed to be 
nearly consentaneous as to the justice and good policy of the de- 
termination at which the present Ministry has arrived, and of 
which the Secretary of State for India was the mouthpiece in the 
House of Commons. a any rate not a voice has been lifted in 
the public condemning, or even regretting, the step now 
in Mysore aire It might A too to 
assume that the “annexation” school is defunct in this country 
but this silence certainly argues that those who may be s 
wedded to opinions that were paramount in the time of Lord Dal- 
housie feel the uselessness of further supporting doctrines which 
are now nearly obsolete, and thrown into the vast limbo of admitted 
mistakes. The danger of absorbing all the native States within 
our frontiers was tested by the mutiny and rebellion of 1857. 
The strength we derived from the existence of friendly neigh- 
bouring Powers within the circumference of struggle was then 
clearly proved. This it was which perhaps most tended to turn 
men’s minds back from that dazzling and alluring bait hung out by 
Lord Dalhousie’s dogma as to our duty to omit no legitimate 
opportunity of incorporating with our own the kingdoms of such 
of our native allies as might happen to die without heirs. Though 
this doctrine was in terms limited to “legitimate ” opportunities, 
experience soon showed that each individual case as it arose was 
made to fit the Procrustean bed prepared for it. Mysore offfred, 
no doubt, a sad temptation—a glance at the map will suffice to 
convince the most sceptical of that; and the credit due to Lord 
Cranborne for resisting it is doubtless great in proportion, espe- 
cially as he found himself beset and surrounded by difficulties cast 
in his way by the action of his immediate predecessor. But there 
is a wide gulf fixed between the old cases of annexation and the 
case of Mysore. In the interval we have passed through the 
great struggle of 1857; the Queen’s Proclamation has become 
the Magna Charta of the natives of India; and Lord Canning’s 
Adoption Despatch has pledged us to a policy from which we 
cannot now recede without dishonour, and a certainty, at some 
time or other, of retribution. Whether, indeed, we have gone far 
enough; whether the question has, after all, been dealt with on 
its true issues; whether it might not have been in the end a more 
far-sighted and an honester policy to have acknowledged the binding 
force of public treaties, instead of granting a succession as a mere 
matter of grace and favour; whether it is now too late to place our 
decision and our action on a footing more sound and satisfactory, 
may be moot points on which it is not now our intention to touch, 
We feel that the bare declaration of our intention not to annex 
Mysore on the death of.the present Rajah is of itself an enormous 
gain to the cause of national character and good faith, and we were 
fain to hope that as such it would have been universally accepted. 
But, as is ever the case, surgit amari aliquid to dash our expecta- 
tions—in the present instance in the shape of a howl from the 
Calcutta Correspondent of the Times. Here it is. We give the 
passage in full :— 

I have space only to chronicle the fact that Lord Cranborne’s act in 
promising to make over thé four millions of Mysore to a boy whose rule ean 
never be made better than that of other native chiefs—that is, will be as Dd 
as the Bourbons of Naples or Spain—has been received here with profound re- 
gret, and in some cases indignation. Again has the Viceroy been so humiliated 
in the eyes of all India that some have advised his resignation. The act is 
equivalent to the restoration of slavery in the West India colonies. If the 
English public knew one-hundredth part of the horrible oppression insepar- 
able from the rule of an idolatrous Hindoo or sensual Mussulman, they 
would have protested against what is here denounced as Lord Cranborne’s 
political cowardice. The sooner we have a strong Ministry to prevent such 
acts the better. You will now be deluged with all sorts of claims, the 
natural result of conceding which would be that we should abandon India 
to the yy * ony which we rescued it a century ago, and which we alone 
keep down. hen Lord Cranborne assigned the imaginary discontent of 
our feudatories as a reason for his folly, he did much to provoke a future 
rebellion. Such are the views, with a few exceptions, of the more thoughtful 
men on the spot. Lord Stanley should have checked his late colleague, for 
he knows well the evil involved in such an act, required by no treaty, con- 
trary to all our policy, provocative of barbarism, and a gross w to the 
four millions who have grown up for thirty-four years under our No 


education but Christian principle, or a make the child whom 
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the Rajah adopted better than Holkar, who mutilates his tenantry, carries 
off their wives, and rack rents their holdings till they desert them, or the 
Guicowar, who ties his enemies to the feet of an elephant to be trampled to 
death, or to the Sultan of Cashmere, who grinds his people—our people, Her 
Majesty’s subjects—to the dust, derives a large revenue from prostitutes, 
keeps out English doctors and civilians, and keeps in his rman tenantry 
who would fain flee to our protection. 

The language of this elegant extract, in its airy ex tion 
betrays the ill temper and disappointment of defeat. Ite nat too 
much to say that from first to ast the whole statement is a tissue 
of misrepresentations and fallacies. It has reached England too 
late to be mischievous; but nothing can be more disingenuous, and 
at the same time more calculated to confuse and mislead, than such 
an attempt as this to foist upon the public here, as the deliberate 
judgment of the Indian ublic, the individual prejudices of the 
Correspondent. It goes down with the uninitiated and the super- 
ficial, and long before its contradiction can reach us from India 
the matter has become stale and of no interest. If we may accept 
the opinions of the best class of Indian journals—excepting always 
the Friend of India, whose annexation proclivities are notorious— 
as a fair criterion of the feelings of the public of India, European 
and native, on the Mysore question, certainly ‘‘ Lord Cranborne’s 
act,” so far from being received with “profound regret” and 
“indignation,” has been most cordially endorsed. Lord Cranborne 
has not, as the Correspondent of the Times misrepresents him, 
promised to “make over the four millions of Mysore to a boy” 
whose rule cannot fail to be as infamous as that which the 
letter-writer paints. On the contrary, the part which the adopted 
son is hereafter to play in the administration of Mysore affairs 
is expressly made contingent upon the qualifications for good 
government which he may prove pimself to possess when he shall, 
by attaining his majority, have made this question ripe for de- 
liberation and decision. But, in truth, no one has ever dreamt of 
handing back the millions of Mysore to the chances of native misrule. 
We have long since accustomed the natives of Mysore to our own 
formularies and procedure in revenue and judicial matters; we 
have introduced our penal code, and our codes of civil and 
criminal procedure, our annual Budgets and Reports, our system 
of finance and public works; and long before the Rajah’s adopted 
son shall have come of age the people of Mysore will have become 
as thoroughly familiar with, and accustomed to, the system and 
principles of our administration as ever their forefathers were to 
that which prevailed before the times of Hyder Ali and Tippoo 
Sahib. Unquestionably the welfare of the people is of as grave 
importance as the maintenance of our good faith towards their 
ruler. It is well known that the present Rajah, far from in- 
tending or wishing to revert to any native system of rule, 
would have been perfectly content to allow our system of 
administration to remain as it is, and in the hands of our 
et administrators, the change being merely nominal, if the 
“nglish Government had seen fit to listen to his request that 
his kingdom might be restored to him before he died. The 
best native Governments in India are now busy in introducing 
the best parts of our system, and adapting their own to it, as 
far as circumstances will permit; and we feel confident that 
we should be, even in their opinion, committing a grave error 
were we ever to give back Mysore to its sovereign with 
liberty, pwr et simple, to overthrow what we have done, and to 
introduce whatever form of government he pleased. We have at 
this moment before us a letter from one of the most enlightened 
native princes of India, who thus expresses his opinion on 
Mysore. “If the British Government,” he writes, “ will educate 
the adopted prince of Mysore, and will give the State a regular 
Constitution” (the italics are his, not ours) “ when restoring it to 
native rule, I am sure it will have as good a government as it can 
have, while the moral effect of such a measure among princes and 

ple all over India will be of the happiest nature.” In these 

sensible remarks we entirely agree ; and probably no one knows 
better than the Calcutta Correspondent of the 7imes that there 
is not the remotest chance of any such contingency arising 
from what he designates Lord Cranborne’s “ political cowardice,” 
as that with which he would fain frighten the English public. 
The people of Mysore run no risk of ever being handed over to 
Mw horrible oppression inseparable from the rule of an idolatrous 

indoo or sensual Mussulman.” The act is not “ equivalent 
to the restoration of slavery in the West Indies.” We are not about 
to “abandon India to the anarchy from which we rescued it a cen- 
tury ago.” Lord Cranborne has not done “much to provoke a 
future rebellion.” His “ folly” is not “ contrary to all our policy,” 
“provocative of barbarism,” “a wrong to four millions.” 
The very reverse of all this angry declamation and rodomontade 
would be a truer description of Lord Cranborne’s policy. The 
fallacy of the Calcutta writer is transparent; his artifice is well- 
nigh worn out in controversial writings. He takes the case of a 
native State, governed under purely native forms and by a purely 
native administration, under a barbarous or but half-educated 
native prince; he draws a dreadful picture, which may be more 
or less accurate, of the evils to which the population at large is 
exposed in such circumstances ; and this, he says, is what must be 
the fiture condition of Mysore, unless indeed “Christian educa- 
tion,” or the interposition of a special Providence in the shape of a 
“miracle,” shall convert the Rajah of Mysore’s infant son from a 


filthy sensualist and cruel tyrant into a temperate and just ruler | 


of his people. It suits the purpose of the writer to confine 
his illustrations to the territories and persons of Holkar and 
the Guicowar; but it is manifest that if the finger can be put 
upon other native princes who are conspicuous examples of what 


education—albeit not “Christian,” and without any miracle—can 
do for the native potentate, and if we can point to a State excel- 
lently administered under such a ruler, the sting is taken out of 
the writer's argument. Fate will not necessarily compel the 
young Rajah of Mysore to turn out a bestial despot, or prevent 
the possibility of a wise and successful administration of the king- 
dom at his hands, even if it were ever intended, which it is not, 
’ leave the form and mode of government purely to his own 
choice. 

We wonder why it never occurred to the Times’ Calcutta 
Correspondent to turn to the columns of the Friend of India— 
as open, we suppose, to him as to any one else in Calcutta—ipn 
which the administration of the purely native Kingdom of 
Travancore has been most favourably reviewed. Here he would 
at once have been furnished with a pregnant and striking 
example of what education can do and has done for natiye 
princes, and of the fashion in which a native kingdom can, under 
the guidauce and auspices of such a ruler and his equally en- 
lightened Minister, be won back from anarchy to good order, its 
revenues brought up from a state of chronic deficit to an annu- 
ally increasing normal surplus, not by extortion or oppression, 
but by following out the soundest dictates of political economy ; 
and its population thriving, happy, and contented. We are not 
speaking without book, or indulging in a merely imaginary picture 
for the sake of argument. It is not more than twenty years since 
the Government of Madras felt itself constrained to warn the 
then ruler of Travancore that, unless a better system of adminis- 
tration were introduced by him, his kingdom would be taken 
away. Some years after this, one of the most distinguished 
scholars produced by the Madras High School—now Sir Madowa 
Row, e Dewan of Travancore—was invited to undertake the 
education of the two young princes, the elder of whom is the 
reigning Maharajah, and the younger the first prince and heir 

resumptive to the throne. These princes, in accomplishments, 
earning, and general character, are quite on a with the most 
intellectual and polished of our English nobility and gentry. As 
soon as their education was completed, Madowa Row was 
employed under his Sovereign in high offices of State, until 
he has for some years held the highest post which a native can 
fill in a native State, that of Prime Minister. Under such 
auspices a thorough reform was commenced in every department 
of the State; and we are able to judge of the progress which has 
been made by the annual Reports published by the Dewan from 
the year 1862-3 up to the present date. Some of these are now 
lying before us, and they one and all evince a mes, 3 apprecia- 
tion of the principles of good government ; they are drawn up in 
excellent idiomatic English, and with a modesty and moderation 
which render them models of State papers. ‘hat for the year 
1862-3 treats; under separate heads, the several subjects of civil 
and criminal justice, police, land revenue, customs, education, 
public works, finance, &e, It contains 288 paragraphs, appen- 
dices, and tabular statistical returns, supporting the statements in 
the text. All matters are handled with a breadth and depth of 
thought which show that the sciences of political administration 
and political economy have been thoroughly mastered by those 
who now direct the fortunes of Travancore. 

Similar causes produce similar effects; and we ask why may 
not that which has been effected in Travancore be repeated in 
Mysore? Nay, the task is far easier in the latter than the former 
State, for in Tomes everything has had to be remodelled and 
reformed by the native ruler, while in Mysore we have already our- 
selves established principles and procedure which have resulted in 
an overflowing treasury and a contented population. The simple 
truth is that good faith, duty, and policy all point to our obli- 
gation to insist on the sound practical education of the youthful 
heir of Mysore. It is of course possible that the ground may be 
so rocky and barren that we may sow our best seed in vain. 
Of that’ we at present know nothing. Time will show what are 
the capacity and character of the Rajah’s adopted son, But our 
course is clear, and if we follow it out honestly and manfully we 
shall be sure to reconcile expediency and justice. 

We should not have entered at this length upon the question of 
Mysore had it not appeared to us desirable to disabuse the public 
mind of any false impressions which such writing as that of the 
Times’ Correspondent ma a? have produced. In India, 
when his statements shall have in the course of time become 
public, they will create neither “ regret” nor “ indignation,” The 
quality of his roar is there appreciated at its just value. Familiarity 
has deprived his voice of its terrors. His increasing audacity of 
asseveration renders it, however, expedient that he should no longer 
be under any mistake as to the character of the silence with which 
his communications are ordinarily received in England. ~ 


UNPAID MAGISTRATES. 

R. MATTHEW ARNOLD has resumed his conversations 
with himself under the assumed title of Arminius, and fallen 

foul of the British institution of an unpaid magistracy. English 
people are so much accustomed to the system that Mr. Arnold's 
attack on it will probably strike many a country gentleman as 
singularly profane. The squires of English rural districts, and the 
successful tradesmen of English towns enjoy an almost prescriptive 
rightof dispensing what they believe to be justice tothe lower orders 5 
and in laying his unhallowed hand on this privilege, Mr. Arnold must 
expect to be regarded as a sort of modern U: No magnate of 
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potty or quarter sessions would be inclined, as a rule, to acquiesce 
in the view that his proceedings were susceptible of amend- 
ment, far less in the view that he himself amounts to a 

ies of standing abuse. Yet there are serious emir 

e institution of an unpaid magistracy, as it exists at present, 
oo some of the pleasant soa of Mr. Arnold, dressed in the 
short blue coat and smoking the pipe of Arminius, approach rather 
to truisms than to paradoxes. In the abstract the ny of entrust- 
ing the administration of justice to ordinary English gentlemen 
without insisting on their previous instruction in even the 
rudiments of law, seems of course indefensible. In practice it 
works better no doubt than Arminius would imagine, but still 
a system so indefensible in theory is not altogether unimpeachable 
in its actual results. The stock argument in its favour is no 
doubt that it is desirable to make the noblemen and the gentle- 
men of a district or a county take an interest in the government 
of their own neighbourhood, and the judicial incapacity of English 
mayors may be vindicated by a similar train of reasoning. A 
fallacy lurks at the bottom of this apology. The administration 
of local affairs may mean either the management of pure matters 
of business, in which case no one proposes to interfere with the 
rerogative of Lord Lumpington, the Rev. Esau Hittall, and 
Bottles, Esq.—certainly not to interfere with it by any sweeping 
legislative changes. Or it may include the dispensation of local 
justice, in which case it is impossible to see why this should be a 
necessary part of the life of country gentlemen. Granting that 
it ought, it still would remain a serious question, why on 
earth a minimum of legal knowledge ought not to be required 
from every country gentleman who es his seat upon his 
sessions bench. ‘The inconvenience that the exaction of this 
intellectual fine might cause to the country gentlemen themselves 
strikes us as the only possible argument to be adduced against its 
imposition. The greatest imaginable respect for their convenience 
is hardly sufficient to make this argument go down. And indeed 
the political logic which is current on the subject of the compound 
householder is.capable of application to the subject of Lord Lump- 
ington and Sir Esau Hittall. A little “barner of obstruction” 
between the squire and the bench will “ serve to test” the sin- 
cerity and competency of the crowd who claim to be admitted as a 
right. It will serve as a sort of See ey er to separate the 
good squires from the bad, and will exclude from the magistracy 
such persons only as ought to be excluded. If personal rating is a 
bulwark of the Constitution, personal instruction may fairly be 
made a sine gud non of magisterial honours, and Arminius is right 
in holding that it doea not lie in the mouths of those to insist on 
the preliminary self-education of the voter who object, on some 
sort of vague constitutional principle, to the compulsory education 
of the judge. 

It is clear that the ordinary run of English gentlemen who sit 
on the bench at petty and at quarter sessions have never under- 
gone any substantial legal discipline at all. Now and then the 
petty sessions of a district fall into the hands of some opulent 
attorney who has retired into the country and set up an 
estate, or of a briefless barrister who has come into a 
fortune. Whenever this happens, it is a happy accident, and 
an exception to the rule. In general the court is composed in- 
discriminately of less experienced personages, whose intentions to 
deal out strict justice are unquestionable, and at times successful. 
The same criticism holds good (though not to the same extent) of 
quarter sessions, The presiding genius of quarter sessions is 
ordinarily chosen with some little regard to his intelligence. 
Some courts of quarter sessions are remarkable for having at their 
head chairmen of real legal attainments, as well as of character and 
position. But, on the other hand, there is no guarantee against 
the court being directed by less experienced guides; and it con- 
tinually happens that the tribunals so constituted are wholly 


questions of law and fact, that come before them. Englishmen 
endure the anomaly because they are accustomed to it, and because 
they are not personally acquainted with the evils that flow from 
the system. ‘That evils do flow from it is certain; and what these 
evils are should be fully understood. 

The judicial business which unpaid magistrates discharge in 
England is either of a civil or a criminal kind. The civil portion 
of it often involves the consideration of precedents, of legal defi- 
nitions and distinctions, and the interpretation of obscure or badly- 
worded Acts of Parliament. It seems a truism to say that a 
lawyer is the proper person to be entrusted with work of the sort, 
and that the most careful and laborious country gentleman cannot 
be the right man to preside at the investigation. The attempt to 
save money to the country by the plan of using unpaid magistrates 
to do rough justice is in the end by no means an economy. 

ugh justice, where there is a possibility of appeal to a competent 
superior tribunal, is dear justice. When there is no appeal, it is 
clearly injustice under a less disagreeable name. criminal 
inquiries the evils of an unpaid magistracy become still more 
serious. The legal enormities perpetrated occasionally at petty 
Sessions find their way at times into the papers. Quarter 
Sessions are not often so unfortunate. The zeal of the Eng- 
lish country gentleman, if not always according to knowledge, 
is at all events moderated at quarter sessions by the stupidity 
of the jury of farmers to whom the law commits the responsi- 
bility of ‘the verdict; and where rough justice is done, it 
is seldom on a thoroughly startling scale. Still, even in the 
cruninal work of quarter sessions, there is a deal of 


administration of criminal law, that the presiding judge or 


magistrate should not be destitute of —_ 
following reason. The English criminal law is framed upon the 
assumption that j are learned men. For the English criminal 
law, unlike the criminal law of many countries, does not acknow- 
ledge the right of the culprit to appeal from the decision of his 
judges, either on questions of law or of fact. Their view of the 
w is taken as unless indeed they choose themselves to refer 
what they deem doubtful to the consideration of the court above. 
The court to which they refer their difficulties, in conformity with 
this principle, is not even styled a court of ap It is a court 
for the consideration of reserved cases on which the inferior tribunal 
wishes to take the opinion of the superior. This quasi-appeal is 
not a matter of right but of indulgence. If the presiding judge 
declines at the trial to entertain a scruple as to the correct- 
ness of his own ruling, no further steps can be taken, for it 
is unnecessary for the purposes of our ent to take into 
account the exceptional cases where the defect in the Jprenene 
appears on the record. As far as the ordinary criminal is concerned, 
e presiding judge is infallible as long as he chooses to consider 
himself so, and his judgment cannot be reversed except after 
rmission obtained from himself. To entrust the privilege of 
infallibility to a judge of experience and learning, whose life has 
been passed in the we of evidence and the discussion of law 
points, is not perhaps a hazardous step. But to clothe with this 
privilege a country gentleman who has never studied law at all, 
and who knows as little of the law of evidence as the presiding 
officer of a court-martial, is a very different thi It may be 
said that an honest man, however ignorant, will always be ready 
to give the prisoner the benefit of a doubt, and to reserve 
for the court above every question where the shadow of a doubt 
can arise. In theory this is true enough, but in practice it is not 
so. Some of the most formidable difficulties, difficulties of sub- 
stantial and of technical importance, are the very difficulties of 
which a non-professional lawyer is least able to judge. He sees 
no doubt at all, and cannot comprehend why anybody else should 
see one. Nothing is more dependent on legal training than the 
power to understand that a doubt exists. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that three-fourths of those of us who are not 
lawyers, in nine cases out of ten, will not only construe 
an Act of Parliament wrong, but feel the sublimest incapacity 
to conceive of any other interpretation being put upon it. Honesty 
of pu is therefore a very poor safeguard against the abuses 
of judicial infallibility. And there are plenty of other reasons 
why none but the most accomplished and experienced judges 
should be infallible. The exercise of judicial functions requires a 
long practice of the habits of impartiality. It is not easy to sit My 
and listen to a trial without becoming unconsciously a partisan. 
this is the case with a casual tator, still more so is it the case 
with a judge. He is continually called on to decide between con- 
tending counsel ; he has to check their law, and perhaps to combat 
their arguments. Small collisions between the Bench and the 
Bar may occur every other five minutes of a trial, and insensibly 
before the close of it these repeated collisions produce an effect on 
the temper of an unpractised court. After finding out that three 
of the technical objections taken by an advocate are invalid, country 
gentlemen will not listen with equanimity to a fourth, but decide 
upon it without hearing it. A judge never does this; or at any 
rate the best judges are free from the weakness. They will listen 
to a hundred objections if the counsel en thinks it worth while 
urging them; and when he has urged them, long practice enables 
them to say with confidence whether the point he has taken is 
clear against him or is not clear. If not clear against him, and it 
becomes necessary in the event to have it settled, it is invariably 
reserved. Nothing like this even tenor of justice is discernible at 
an ordinary quarter sessions. The Bench only half understand 
the counsel, who in his turn finds that he is speaking Greek to 
them half the time that he is talking. If, in the oe justice 
is usually done, it is done rather by good fortune t yy any- 
thing else. The recent p ings against Mr. Eyre are a fit 
instance of the difficulties with which persons in search of justice, 
before country gentlemen who are not lawyers, have to contend, 
Whether substantial justice or not was done in the end is a con- 
troverted point which we do not desire to reopen, but it is tolerably 
certain that Sir Baldwin Leighton and his assessors were about as 
competent to try a question of important law and fact as Lieutenant 
Brand Colonel themselves 
A still more serious objection to an unpaid magistracy is that, as 
a rule, they represent one class in social life, and administer jus- 
tice to another class exclusively below them. It is impossible to. 
regard Lord Lumpington and the Rev. Esau Hittall as purely 
public functionaries. They are, tout bonnement, the squire and 
the parson, and nothing more. And the class which figures in 
the dock them in their true light. No poacher ever 
dreams of confounding the squire with a real judge. He looks on 
him as his natural master, who lords it over him out of doors at 
cover-shooting, and who is now again lording it over him in court. 
And there is some truth in the view. It is impossible for a class 
to act in a strictly judicial manner towards a class below it. All 
class justice is usually a mistake. Masters cannot be trusted to 
dispense it to servants any more than Trades’ Unions could be 
trusted to deal it out to employers. The best and soundest 
plan is to have magistrates who cannot be accused of re 
sentin + class at all, and who simply represent the law 
and the State. No very startling i 


acquirements, for the 


room for reformation, It is particularly important, in the 


changes are uired to 
amend the present system. A paid magistracy is probably the 
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best magistracy of all, especially in our own country, where long 
habit has made judicial functionaries completely independent of, 
and little disposed to be subservient to, political party. But at 
any rate let compulsory education be imposed on all gentlemen, 
whatever their station in life, who undertake judicial functions. 
No one who has not studied the law ought to lay down the law. 
This really seems the purest common sense. But we are afraid 
half the country gentlemen of England will think it a paradox, if 
not a profanity. The principle, however, is indisputable. Sooner 
ow later such a reform must come, and it is desirable to effect it 
before the reform becomes a subject for parties to fight over, or for 
domagogues to agitate about. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ON THE WAR OF 1866. 


- would be but affectation to pretend ignorance of the source 
to which we owe the Prussian account of last year’s operations 
just published in the Edinburyh Review. A narrative which 
‘rests on the authority of officers who were actively engaged in 
the preparation or conduct of the campaign ;” which aims at giving 
“a more accurate and novel picture of the rincipal events of the 
war than the dazzling outline traced by the writer” { Lieutenant 
Hozier]; “who followed one of the divisions of the victorious army ;” 
which laments that that able Correspondent did not choose to 
accompany the Crown Prince rather than his royal cousin; and 
which takes the Second Army as the central figure, making those 
of Prince Frederic Charles and General Herwarth play subordi- 
nate parts, must needs be presumed to emanate from some one on 
the staff of the Crown Prince. When we add that this anony- 
mous writer is confessedly acquainted with the most intimate details 
of the correspondence between the Prince and the King, with the 
positions personally occupied by the former from hour to hour, and 
even with the effect on his mind of each fresh piece of intelligence, we 
can but conclude that he is either inspired by, or identical with, the 
future heir of Prussia and late commander of the Second Army. 
Such contributions to military history as the narratives of generals 
in command are of ‘the highest value when rightly used. At the 
same time it must be remembered that the overwhelming attrac- 
tion of military faine, and the difficulty of looking fairly at what 
a and rivals have done, make it almost impossible that 
they should be unbiassed by personal considerations. Retirement, 
retiection, separation by long years from the heat and passion of 
the time, are necessary for the production of a perfectly critical 
history by any of its chief actors. No modern commander, indeed, 
except the Archduke Charles, writing under these conditions, has 
succeeded in the attempt faithfully to portray his own conduct in 
the course of a complicated campaign. The Memoirs of Napoleon 
are a standing instance of genius misused in perverting historical 
facts {rom personal motives. 

We confess to some surprise that the writer of this able 
natrative has not taken more pains to ascertain the truth as 
to the earlier movements of Benedek. His account represents 
the position of the Austrians in May as being along the Bohemian 
lines of railroad, and implies that he follows closely the work of 
Ristow, which is referred to here and there, but which appeared so 
rapidly on the heels of the events of the war as to render it an 
unsound guide on any doubtful question. Of this statement an 
Austrian critic has recently said :—“ Riistow will have it that the 
Austrian plan was an offensive one, and that the Austrian army 
was concentrated between Pr: and Pardubitz. Everybody in 
Austria knows that the Austrian army was concentrated on the 
Olmutz-Cracow line, and only the Ist Corps and 1st Light Cavalry 
Division detached in Bohemia.” As the Edinburgh Reviewer has 
fallen into the error of his guide, the reasoning he bases on it as to 
Benedek’s supposed change of front is out of place, although there 
is no doubt of the correctness of his assertion that the Austrian 
chief found his strategy controlled by the diplomatic consideration 
of deference to Bavarian wishes, or, as others allege, to European 
opinion, which had frowned severely on Austrian aggression 
in 1859. What is more important in the opening remarks 
is the information—here for the first time recorded—of the 
King’s personal aversion to the risks of a great war, and his 
fear of a defeat. Urged on as he was to the great venture, he 
had not the same faith, it seems, as his Ministers in the power 
of the new weapons and organization of his army; and at first his 
intention was to act a deiensive part and await his enemy on 
Prussian soil. 

The secret causes of the sudden abandonment of this design 
for the boldest possible offensive strategy are not yet to be 
known. “Time must elapse,” we are told, “before the world 
becomes fully acquainted with them. It is suflicient for the 
writer's present purpose to notice the facts.” As he goes on, cor- 
rectly enough, to state, the occupation of Saxony produced the 
movement of Benedek into Bohemia, This movement, we believe, 
was first accurately described (out of Austria) in our pages”*, 
and it is here only necessary to say that it is an error to 
speak of it as “marching back again”; and that a comparison 

of dates and distances will show that the Austrian general 
does not deserve the Reviewer’s other charge of making it 
“leisurely,” for the marching was in reality severe. The next 
reproach of his opponent by the writer lics in Benedek’s not 
having at once strengthened Clam-Gallas’s wing; but to this 
he himself replies when he says that “it is inexplicable unless 
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we suppose the Austrians still to have believed in a Prussian 
advance into Austrian Silesia.” There is no doubt that the 
possibility of such a movement, throwing as it would 100,000 men 
upon his communications with Vienna, influenced Benedek power. 
fully. As we showed in the article just referred to, the idea wag 
not wholly abandoned by him until the night of the 26th of June: 
nor is this to be wondered at, since we are told by our narrator that 
“a feint was made south of Neisse by the 6th Corps at the last 
moment.” Such a movement could have had no object whatever 
but to keep Benedek alarmed for his right flank and for the com. 
munications which it covered. 


From criticizing the Austrians the writer ani to the more 
the work allotted to 
e two great Prussian armies, and the style of its performance, 


Gitschin, the point fixed on for their junction, lay nearer, it ig 
remarked, to Prince Frederic Charles at Gérlitz than to the Crown 
Prince at Neisse. It is added that the Prussians knew that the 
enemy’s smaller army would oppose the former, his main body the 
latter; and that, therefore, their only chance lay in throwing 
Prince Frederic Charles rapidly forward towards Gitschin upon 
Clam-Gallas and the Saxons,so as, by disabling them and ressing 
them back without respite, to disengage the Crown Prince from the 
dangerous passes he had to traverse. An elaborate comparison ig 
then drawn between the systems adopted by the royal commanders 
on their several paths, that of Prince Frederick Charles being 
condemned with some severity as slow and over-cautious for the 
circumstances, and altogether inferior to his cousin’s. We have no 
wish to champion the one general against the other, yet, in the 
interest of truth, we canuot forbear from making some remarks on 
this ex parte view. The writer himself gives the distance from 
Gorlitz to Gitschin at sixty miles. 
invasion was determined on (the 19th is here named as that 
of the orders for it), all the Prussian writers agree that the 
columns of the First and Elbe armies were not ready to cross the 
frontier until the 23rd, On the evening of the 2gth they were at 
Gitschin, having thus travelled at the rate of nearly ten miles a 
day, and forced back the opposing Austrian wing with great loss 
from two strong positions. Surely there is no great cause for 
censure here. 
Crown Prince’s distance from Neisse to Gitschin with that so 
traversed by his cousin, inasmuch as his real starting-point 
was not Neisse but Glatz, and his real point of junction was 
not Gitschin but Kéniginhof; so that his head-quarters had 
only fifty, and not eighty, miles to pass over. As to the 
general question of “the extraordinary circumspection” with 
which Prince Frederic Charles advanced, it must be confessed 
that the report of Clam-Gallas certainly shows that the pursuit of 
the Prussians, after their successes of the 26th and 27th, was by 
no means severely pressed. On the other hand, it appears by the 
same report that, on the 28th, Benedek (ignorant then of the 
disasters that day impending over Gablenz and Leopold) had 
formed the design of throwing the whole bulk of his army to 
support the left wing, and drive back the enemy on the Iser. ‘That 
this project was actually contemplated is the best justification of 


the Prussian caution on that side. 


ow, whatever day the 


or is it fair to compare, as the writer does, the 


These remarks need not detract from our admiration of the un- 
doubted vigour with which the Crown Prince executed his part 
of the general plan of Von Moltke. The events of the 27th, 28th, 
and zgth of June around Josephstadt are narrated with singular 
clearness and justice in the paper on which we are commenting; 
and no future history of the campaign can be complete without 
reference to it, and to the personal exertions of the commander of 
the Second Army. The disaster of Bonin is not palliated in the 
least; nor do we envy that general’s feelings when this account 
appears, as no doubt it will, in Germany, and proves the Trautenau 
deteat to be due strictly to the “strange infatuation” which 
caused him to refuse all help and to post his reserves where he 
could make no use of them, ‘ihe Prince's obligations to Steinmetz 
are candidly acknowledged, and an explanation is given of the 
reasons which called the former away from the Nachod-Glatz 
road on the 28th, and left the full glory of the fight of that day to 
his veteran lieutenant. As is natural, however, the writer dwells 
more on the details of the severe afiair with Ramming which had 
preceded it, when something like a panic is acknowledged to have 
been the first result of the sudden collision which took place be- 
tween the Austrians and the advance of Steinmetz’s corps. “ The 
Crown Prince himself, entangled in the whirl, was for a moment 
unable to extricate himself from the mass of dismounted dragoons, 
loose horses, infantry columns, artillery and ammunition waggon 
mingling with each other in the narrow and steep pass.” The ac- 
count of the gradual restoration of affairs by the Crown Prince's 
exertions is not only clear and graphic, but agrees remarkably well 
with that of Ramming; yet the Prussian narrative, though dwell- 
ing strongly on the vain efforts of the Austrians to turn their 
enemy’s right, and on the enormous disproportion of their loss, does 
not lay the same stress as that of the beaten general on the fi 
superiority which the needle-gun here for the first time showed 
beyond all dispute, nor on the futility of the bold tactics which 
Benedek had insisted on as the nostrum wherewith to meet it. 

Concerning the great battle which practically ended the war, 
the narrative adds some important particulars to our former 
knowledge. It is true that here, as in the opening remarks on 
the strategy of the campaign, Austrian details are taken chiefly 
from Prussian information, and are therefore neither completely 
nor accurately given; but as to the movements of the Prussians, 


| their official reports had told merely the drier facts, without dis 
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retreat without a battle.” The obstinacy of the courage of his 
army and Herwarth’s, it is added, was the cause of the Austrians’ 
defeat. On the other hand, those who take a different view may 
reasonably ask how Benedek could have expected, even if he 
repulsed the attack on the Bistritz, to use his advantage. Had 
he pushed forward he would have left his rear, as well as his 


ight flank, exposed to the tremendous attack of the 100,000 | 


Prussians who were approaching from the north. 

This brings us to two most interesting questions without the 
solution of which the real history of the battle of Koniggriitz 
cannot be complete. They are these. Why did Benedek choose 
to turn to bay in & position admitted to be so much inferior to 
that which lay near it behind the Elbe? Why, having decided 
to do so, did he make so little preparation for the Crown Prince’s 
attack, and allow his whole line to be drawn into action near 
the Bistritz at the time of the Second Army’s approach to 
his flank? As to the first, one critic of our own country 
who was there will have it that there was not time for the 
Austrians to cross the river, so that the Sadowa position was 
taken up of necessity. This notion does not accord with 
the facts lately published by the Austrians as to the positions of 
their corps on the 1st and 2nd of July. The writer in the 
Edinburgh (bearing in mind, no doubt, the impulsive, meddlesome 
temper of the Kaiser) suggests that Benedek had orders to assume 
the offensive, and that he chose the middle course of taking one 
stride in advance of the Elbe and there entrenching; nor can we 
resist the belief that only some personal reason can account for his 
position on the fatal 3rd of July. For the second answer required 
we find little help in the paper now examined. That Fransecky 
and Horn, on Prince Frederic Charles’s left, did their part nobly, 
and held a large number of the Austrians engaged throughout the 
morning, is sufficient to account for Benedek’s paying that portion 
of the field particular attention ; but not to explain why he allowed 
his right flank to remain entirely en /’air until warned (as we have 
lately learnt), from Josephstadt, that the enemy were falling 
upon it with overwhelming force. 

The Reviewer glances over the rest of the war in Austria with 
extreme brevity, and turns from it to make some remarks on the 
campaign in Western Germany. What is said of the Hano- 
verians and their capitulation bears the impress of thorough 
Imowledge of the details, and clear insight into the motives of the 
actors. Not so with Vogel’s subsequent operations, the account 
of which might well have been omitted. It is concentrated into a 
mere abstract; and this, being hastily written, appears to do less 
than justice to the Buavarians, and to be far too favourable to the 
8th Federal Corps, which, though nominally under the same com- 
mander, fell away from its allies as soon as the news of the battle 
of Koniggritz reached Frankfort. This intelligence it was, rather 
than the strategy of Vogel, which defeated the combination of his 
opponents, and left him the good fortune of dealing separately 
with them at Kissingen and Aschaffenburg. Nor can any notice 
of this strange campaign be worthy of the name which omits all 

mention of the disobedient, if not treacherous, conduct of the 
prince who commanded the contingent of Baden. It is not for 
but of the bold advance into 

emia, and especially for the personal details regarding the 
Second Army, that our thanks are Sno to the Reviewer, 


THE LAW OF LIBEL. 


} OW thai the Bill of Sir C. O'Loghlen for amending the law 

of libel has come out of Committee, it will probably begin 
to attract the attention which members ought to have bestowed 
on it before it went into Committee. Otherwise we shall be the 
victims of a revolution which it will be easy to deplore but im- 
possible to annul, At cng the law of the land fully recognises 
the great mischief which must inevitably result from the im- 
punity of attacks on private character, and does its best to 
punish them. In doing this it is not insensible to the virtues of a 
iree press, or to the merits of free discussion. But it especially 
end emphatically guards against the wicked ingenuity which per- 
verts @ matter of public policy into an instrument or an excuse for 
assailing the conduct of individuals, It defines, rigorously but 
equitably, the lines which bound the domains of private and public 
censure, The license of Parliamentary and forensic debate has 
sanctioned the harmless application to public and official conduct 
of language which could not be uttered against personal conduct 
without leaving a deep and ignominious stain. Formerly this 
usage was more comimon and less startling than it is now. 
The imputations, not only of folly or shortsightedness or incapa- 


They were venal, profligate, treacherous, and corrupt beyond pre- 
cedent ; but only ina Parliamentary sense. Nor, if even darker 


imputations were suggested by a Parliamentary antagonist, did 
| they stick the more. ‘They were heard only by a few, and out of 
that small circle they were unknown. The speeches in which they 
| were launched never saw the world in their original form, and a 
| scurrility which vulgar malice would only have been too happy 
to foster perished within the precincts of its birth. When the Press 
invaded the domain of privilege, and Parliament tacitly yielded 
_ that which it found itself impotent to refuse, the law threw over 
eo character a security which it refused to official position. 

Vhatever interpretations or amendments it received were all 
as adverse to the scurrility of personal malice as they were 
favourable to the unrestrained discussion of public measures. 
The public et within Parliament was a chartered libertine, 
free to give his worst of thoughts the worst of words. But if 
these words reflected on the personal character of another, if they 
tended to degrade him in the opinion of the world, the journalist 
perpetuated them at his own risk. The newspaper which re- 
produced a libel uttered in Parliament was as obnoxious to 
punishment as the unprivileged utterer of it out of Parliament. 
Opinions might be divided, passions might glow, and oo rage 
on public matters, but private conduct and personal character 
were shielded by the egis of the law from the envenomed weapons 
of the satirist and lampooner. 

When, in deference to a growing sentiment, the protection 
which had been equally vouchsafed to the rogue and the honest 
man was finally removed, and it became competent for a public 
writer to justify his attacks on private character by showing that 
it was for the public interests to unmask hypocrisy and expose 
immorality, the new liberty was trammelled by many limitations 
and conditions. It might be, indeed, necessary at times to drag 
from obscurity some person whose hypocrisy or dishonesty or pro- 
fligacy -was doing a severe injury to public morals or public 
decency ; but then, in such a case, the necessity or the expediency 
of such an exposure must be clearly substantiated, and the sus- 

icion of private malice distinctly negatived. This, too, was well. 

’eople felt that, however “much righteous indignation might 
be kindled by the obscure wickedness of an undetected villain, 
and however beneficial it might be to hurl the censure of 
mankind upon it, righteous indignation might be cleverl 
imitated by unscrupulous malignity, and the exposure of vil- 
lany might be made the pretext for the disgrace of an 
enemy. They felt too the full meaning of the itera scripta 
manet. The winged words might carry with them momen- 
tary confusion and dismay, but the recorded speech or written 
comment left the rankling wound. A man might be galled, 
irritated, incensed by the false or exaggerated inventions of a poli- 
tical enemy, but the injury and the irritation died almost simul- 
taneously with the offence. It was quite different when the pen 
of the reporter or the journalist had fixed the cutting jibe or 
acrimonious taunt in perennial type. Henceforward there could 
be neither oblivion for the public nor repose for the denounced. 
There, in columns always accessible and always producible, stood 
the undying record of slander and malignity. There was the 
pungent nickname at which the mob had laughed and shouted ; 
there was the inuendo which had sent a thrill through the applaud- 
ing multitude; there was the doggrel parody which, difficult to 
be forgotten by any who had once heard it, was now sure to be 
remembered by all who cared to read it. For ten or twenty years 
the festering epithet would stick to the worried victim; for ten or 
twenty years the offensive doggrel would be chanted in his ears 
on market-days or sessions-days ; and, whenever a public meeting 
demanded his attendance, the odious inuendo would dog his 
steps and mar his faltering speech. To an honest man and an 
innocent man, who was also a sensitive man, such martyrdom 
would be intolerable. Eyen to a man not over-sensitive, but 
conscious of his own rectitude, it would be monstrously unjust. 
The law, therefore, wisely and justly threw on the journalist who 
reproduced and perpetuated the terrible scandal the responsibility 
of the mischief which it might occasion. It made the newspaper as 
liable for the record as the original ot was for the utterance 
of alibel. In this way it prevented the infliction of boundless 
pain and the gratification of insatiable malice. Respectable 
journals found it necessary to be represented at public meetings 
by cautious reporters, who would know how to deprive the 
rabid invective of its virus and the insidious inuendo of its sting. 
Neighbours and enemies and candid friends might gloat over the 
mysterious insinuation or the malignant epithet or the scurrilous 
doggrel at the time, but they would have no chance of refresh- 
ing their memories or their spite hereafter. The peace of families 
and the harmony of neighbourhoods and the selt-respect of in- 
dividuals were preserved by a discreet, cautious, and well-timed 
reticence. The most angry diflerences were reconciled and the 
most touchy susceptibilities were appeased by the silence and 
obscurity which buried the sallies of a too fervid partisanship 
or a too ambitious wit. The only persons who lost anything were 
the people whose amusement or whose advantage is supplied by 
the bickerings or the humiliation of their neighbours. 


city, but of profligate corruption, of the most venal iniquity, of the 
Most degraded turpitude, with which Walpole was assailed in 


Now there is to be an end to all this, A wider license is to be 


The Saturday Review. 
slosing, as is now done for us, the springs of action. — If the writer | one generation and North in another, would not perhaps be allowed, 
be correct in his views, the early advance of Prince | Frederic certainly would not be approved, by a modern House of Commons. 
Charles was a grave error, which exposed him to the imminent | But in the days when philippics, conveying these and other 
ril of being separately beaten before the arrival of the Crown | charges in the coarsest terms, were greeted with the clamorous 
Prince, and was consequent on false intelligence inducing the belief | applause of Opposition patriots, the objects of such virulence 
er that Benedek had only three of his corps on the ground, “ Not | suilered neither in the estimation of themselves nor of their friends. 
n~ three corps, but the while of the Austrian army, | entrenched in | 
front of Kéniggriitz; and nothing seemed more likely than that | 
re the overwhelming me pm | of Benedek would drive back the 
to First Army before the Second could come to its assistance, unless 
C8, Prince Frederic Charles should postpone his attack to a later hour. 
18 He believed the Austrians had begun to retreat, and gave orders for 
he he passage of the Bistritz, fearing lest the retiring enemy should 
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iven to the most dangerous power of the press. If Sir C. 

*Loghien’s Bill passes in its present form, every libel uttered on 
a platform or a hustings will be reproduced, diffused throughout 
the country, and immortalized. The penalty may be on the person 
who first gives it utterance; but this is only a chance. Whatiscer- 
tain is that it will not rest on the newspaper in which it is embalmed. 
The consequences of this are obvious. Another trouble is added to 
life. A premium is given to the most offensive kind of reporting. 
The “spicy” report which hitherto has been confined to the 
precincts of Whitechapel and Clerkenwell Police Courts will now 
prema freely on every hustings or town hall of Great Britain. 
Wherever there is a vulgar fluent speaker, with no principles and 
some imagination, whose peculiar gift is to bedaub the people on 
the other side with some odious aspersion, some ridiculous 
epithet, or some “<r fabrication, there the talent will fruc- 
tify a hundredfold. The sly allusion to imagined facts, the dex- 
terous use of a damaging adjective, the unscrupulous reference to 
the sins and sufferings of oes rsons’ ancestors, all these will 
afford pain and diversion, not only for the moment, but for a very 
long time after. The slanderer may be indicted or sued, but the 
reporting — will go scot-free. On it will merely lie the 
onus of proving that it reported accurately and without malice, and 
the accuracy will be sufficient to prove the absence of malice. 
As for prosecuting the slanderer himself, the introducers of the 
Bill must have reckoned considerably on the innocence of the 
House of Commons if they expected this to be deemed an 
adequate safeguard against libels. What is the use of prose- 
euting a man of straw? And who is often the most successful 
and favourite libeller at municipal or Parliamentary elections 
but a man of straw? When the rich alderman is to be de- 
nounced on the Corn Exchange, or the rich squire in the Shire 
Hall, is the Hyperides of the situation a brother alderman or 
neighbour squire? <A superficial acquaintance with county 
comities is sufficient to repel the notion that one member of 
a Town Council would venture to hint at the defalcations of 
his colleague’s uncle, or that one territorial magnate would 
remind the Quirites of the little scandal about his neighbour's 
aunt. Those things cannot be spoken by the men for whose 
advantage they must be spoken, so somebody else must say them. 
And there is always a techedewn, seedy, reckless, insolvent 
vagabond, with a power of impudence and utterance, who for a 
consideration will tickle the ears of the groundlings and face the 
risk of prosecution. There he is, in all the unbridled shame- 
lessness of debt and impecuniosity, seady to libel the squire, the 
mayor, or the vicar, or, it may be, their wives and daughters. 
The awkward little story about the age of a too famous racer, 
or the traditions of that lucrative contract for preserved dog’s- 
meat, or the mysterious little baby at the vicarage—all these 
diverting fables, so well adapted to the taste of the borough 
or municipal voters, the provincial Hyperides has dug out and 
has at command for the occasion. Their intrinsic venom is not 
slight, but their permanence is due solely to the collusive aid of 
the Mercury or the Guardian. Henceforth, the Guardian and 
the Mercury are to enjoy impunity ; while the process of the law 
is to issue against Hyperides, who never owned a house, and has 
never paid his landlady’s or his laundress’s bill. We say the 
newspapers are to enjoy impunity. For what do the obligations 
to which they are to be subjected in reality amount to? Of what 
use will they be to the defence of private character? What 
boots it that a man who has been made odious or ridiculous in the 
eyes of the world has the right to compel a newspaper to retract the 
falsehood which excites the odium or the ridicule? How many 
of those who read the original libel will read the subsequent re- 
tractation? If the story isa = story, it will stick, Tenplte a 
hundred denials or apologies. It will have been read by a circle 
too wide and too ill-natured to be forgotten. Let any man who 
doubts this come forward as a candidate for any dignity, from that 
of Vestryman to that of M.P.—let him be pelted with abuse by 
the popular Pasquin of the place—let him see the scurrilities once 
transferred to print, and then let him recount what he gained by 
the apologies and explanations of the recording journal. 

The other provisions of the Bill are similar in their mischief and 
their injustice. An indictment and a prosecution are to be made 
as difficult as they can be for the prosecutor, and as easy as pos- 
sible for the defendant. Ina word, the Bill is designed to make 
libelling an easy, if not a meritorious, proceeding ; and altogether it 
y ert) penne prospect to the profession of provincial slanderers, 
who will now become more formidable than ever if they obtain 
what this Bill offers them—a nominal responsibility for libels, 
combined with the power of rendering them at least co-extensive 
with the lives of the unhappy victims they assail. 


THE LEAGUERS AND THEIR MAY MEETING. 


MONG the incendiary topics which Mr. Bright urged with 
the greatest satisfaction at Birmingham on Easter Monday 

was the share which he had had in the winter agitation. He 
claimed credit for suggesting the London Demonstrations, and to 
the success of the Demonstrations he attributed the present hopeful 
state of the Reform question. Dispassionate people might cynically 
dispute the truth of either proposition. The Demonstrations have 
not been successes, and they have done more than anything 
else to disgust numbers of quiet people with the very name of 
Reform. At the present moment the Liberal party is a shattered 
and disorganized rout, without a leader, and with mutiny and 


disaffection raging within its camp, and all because le d 
like the pot suggested by Mr. Bright’s “ pa letter” 
of last year, and since that day urged by Mr. Beales and his eo]. 
league, Mr. Bradlaugh. Mr. Bright admits the Hyde Park riots, 
congratulates himself on the fact that his letter to Beales g 
gested them, and seems to look cheerily to a future wrecking of 
the Park and to destroying the iron railings again and again, 
He, in his “innocent letter,” hinted that if the working-men of 
London would some day fill up Parliament Street in their search 
for a Reform Bill, they might haply find it. The advice was 
to do a thing absolutely and distinctly forbidden by law; but 
the Leaguers had the wit to see this, and to change the venue, 
As Mr. Bright says in his pleasing, chuckling way, they went to 
Hyde Park and found the railings rotten; a pleasant euphemistic 
description of a seditious row which disgraced England in the 
eyes of the civilized world. From this happy beginning Mr, 
Bright dates a series of imaginary triumphs, and he now con- 
gratulates himself that the cause is safe because it is, he 
thinks, in the hands of the mob, whose passions he has, 
through the League, been endeavouring to lash into fury. By 
standers read our recent political history very differently. They 
admit the immense importance of the Hyde Park riots, and 
they have no hesitation to concede to Mr. Bright his claim to the 
merit of having instigated them. But Mr. Bright’s first success 
was too complete. The League’s initial victory ruined it in 
public confidence. The middle classes were at once alienated; 
and it is a remarkable fact that, in London and the environs, not 
one person distinguished for political knowledge or personal claims 
on public confidence has ever attended a League meeting. We 
beg pardon, there is Archdeacon Sandford ; and we leave him to 
air off with Mr. Bradlaugh. London has been well agitated for the 
ast twelve months. Just as we have two opera-houses on alternate 
nights, so we have had Potter and the Working Men’s Association, 
and Beales and the League, coming out with successive and almost 
rival demonstrations, and processions, and nocturnal meetings in 
Trafalgar Square from that hour to this. The very first of these 
Demonstrations—Potter’s, to Walham Green—was no great success, 
At any rate it never paid its expenses, and has not yet been paid 
for—at least so we gather from the plaintive whine of the Editor 
of the Beehive, who inquires “ whether, before the Trade Societies 
who took part in the first great Demonstration subscribe towards 
paying the expenses of another, it would not be more honour- 
able to pay for the deficiency on the first?” Mr. Tidd Pratt's 
letter in yesterday’s Times suggests some further curious and 


_ not unimportant reflections on the finance of Demonstrations. But 


the comparative failure of Potter’s Demonstration was nothi 
to the absolute failure of Beales’s procession to the Agricult 
Hall. It is true that night after night ’Artwell has abused the 
aspirate, and Bradlaugh has abused everybody and everything 
from Good Friday down to paying of taxes; but Trafalgar Square 
has not even grown to the height of a nuisance. The very pick- 
pockets do not find the People’s Parliaments important enough for 
their energies, which they wisely concentrate on confirmations or 
anything else that can © ead together a couple of hundred decent 
people. To use the idiomatic language of one Mr. Osborne, a 
very perfervid Leaguer, “If you call the meetings in 

Square a success, God help you!” 

This is the success which, in London at least, has attended 
the policy recommended by Mr. Bright, and so brilliantly 
executed in the riots of Hyde Park. The horse is as 
dead as Eclipse, but Mr. Bright is for still flogging away. 
The League and Beales and ‘Bradlaugh having tailed, more 
Beales and more Bradlaugh and more League is his Bir- 
mingham prescription. “Let Mr. Beales and his friends 
in London, by great meetings, the greater the better,” do that 
which they have certainly not done, recommend the ballot and 
manhood suffrage—which, if anything, is the Leaguers’ notion of 
Reform—to publicconfidence. Not that, to do them justice, the 
League wanted Mr. Bright’s counsel or advice. He delivered his 
suggestions at Birmingham on Monday, but on the previous 
Wednesday a special meeting of the delegates of the League 
branches met in Fleet Street, under Mr. Beales’s presidency. At 
this meeting Mr. Cremer, as reported in the Commonwealth, 
moved— 

“That this meeting of delegates, feeling the political atmosphere is 
overcharged with corruption and intrigue, believes that it is advisable 
for the political health of the Reformers of London that they enhale 
the bracing and invigorating air of Hyde Park. For songs e there- 
fore resolve to take an airing in Hyde Park on Monday, May 6th, at 
six o’clock in the evening, and cordially invite our brother Reformers to do 
the same, and after having met to confer upon the political state, to leave 
the park by Apsley Gate, and march by route then to be indicated.” YS 
and Yes.) He would leave them to conjecture the route which would be 
taken. (Laughter and cheers.) He was opposed to the meeting on 
Friday. (No, no.) Those who said “ No, no,” could go if they liked, but 
he should not. 

The resolution was seconded, amidst cries of dissent, and “ Have the 
meeting in the Park on Good Friday.” Some of those present expressed 
their opinions that the League should not have given way g the 
Good Friday demonstration in Hyde Park. 


Whereupon President Beales took umbrage and said, “He had 
pledged himself against the Good Friday Meeting. He was oa 
to resign; he would not sit there and listen to taunts. He wo 
not barter his principles and conscience. He had taken the steps 
he thought best; if they were not satisfied with him they might 
elect another Presidert.” We do not trust ourselves to abri 
the sequel :— 
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Mr. Brighty proposed and Mr. Bubb seconded an amendment that there 
be a demonstration in the middle of the night. 

This gave risé to a discussion, in which views were stated that the Re- 
formers should show to the Government, and their enemies in general, that 
they were a0 longer to be trifled with. There was considerable difference of 

nion respecting the course to be adopted as to the time and place of the 
next demonstration in London. One speaker suggested that the President 
and the Executive of the League, supported by a body of Reformers, should 
go and knock at the doors of the House of Commons, <n: ee 

Mr. Osborne condemned the inactivity of the League, characterizing it as 


a “dead body,” and said that people were asking him if it was still living. — 


uld do anything to strike terror into the Tories, (Cheers. 
ag the conduct of the League, and ~ to the 


uare on Monday evenings. 
’ Oierme : If you call the meetings in Trafalgar Square a success, God 
‘ou! 
help Weston, in speaking upon the question, thought the later they could 
bring @ large body of roughs to the West-end the better. Soe) _ It was 
no use arguing with their enemies any longer. They would only give them 
their rights when they could not help it. , 

Mr. Osborne again condemned the action of the Executive, and referred 
to the Chairman in a style which so offended that gentleman, that he said he 
had sacrificed more for the cause than ten thousand Osbornes ; that he would 
not stop there to be insulted, and would leave the place. ‘ 

Mr. Beales took up his hat, and was leaving the room, but was — 
surrounded by several delegates, and begged to resume his seat, w 


alae sa to Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone, and the meetings in Tra- | 


tee Odger believed that Mr. Osborne had never been of much service to 
the League, and said that the Council had never been wanting in courage. 

The Chairman said that, ifthe Trades’ Unions did their duty, the question 
was settled. It was the fault of the working-men that they did not obtain 
their rights. His impression was that the midnight torchlight meeting 
would be unadvisable. (Hear, hear.) 

Upon being put to the vote, the amendment was lost, and Mr. Cremer’s 
resolution was unanimously carried. 

It was ultimately referred to the Executive to consider the best means of 
earrying out the resolution, and also that the —_— bring the subject 
Of the expense of the demonstration before their branches at their next 
meeting. 

It is perhaps superfluous to add that, at the previous Monday 
night's T: algar Square meeting, the speakers recommended 
“hoisting the black flag,” and refusing—which some of them per- 
haps may have very cogent reasons for doing—to pay taxes. In- 
deed, as it seems, Mr. Cremer’s resolution has been expanded 
during the week, and perhaps under the influence of Mr. Bright's 

tions. What, we are now, after due deliberation, told that 
“the League has decided upon” is “to hold, not a promenade, 
as at first intended, but a bond jide meeting.” And Bradlaugh; 
with his usual mouthing, announces that not only had the League 
called the meeting in Hyde Park on the 6th of May, but they meant 
to hold it there, come what might. “They would not only demand 
admittance to the Park, but enforce that admittance.” We have 
not much faith in the courage of this tongue-valiant person; but 
if the affair does not end in a riot, it will not be for want of the 
League doing their best to get one up, with the assistance of the 
roughs whom they now openly invite. 


Of course this is all very contemptible, and a sorry sort of 
seditign. It is, after all, a ig 4 ena imitation of 1832. 
There is no more chance of an English revolution, in the League 


sense, at this moment, than of a perturbation of the solar | 


system. The swagger of the League is perhaps only notice- 


able for its accidents. It shows that the Gironde of the | 


a ad is crumbling away before the Mountain. It shows that 
Beales was, and that Cremer is, and that Osborne and Weston 
are to be; and, oddly enough, it will suggest to many that 
Mr. Gladstone’s letter to Mr. Crawford is, after all, but Ew 
copy of Mr. Beales’s stage trick of offering to resign the 1 - 
ship of the League. Mr. Gladstone has taken up his hat, 
but by this time he too has been hastily surrounded and begged 
to resume his seat. “Which he did”—we shall perhaps have 
to say next week. We have not the slightest fear about 
this 6th of May terrorism; the thing is too absurd, the instru- 

ww to be openly de rmitting an: thering in e 
Park on the bth of May; 
even to threaten to march upon the House of Commons, under 
pretence of takin 
tants of London take no steps to show that they do not intend 
to submit to demonstrations of black flags, “large bodies of 
roughs at the West-end,” and “torchlight meetings in the 
middle of the night,” why then Mr. Bright’s Birmingham _—_ 
was only a mistake because it recommended a policy which had 
already been agreed upon, and will certainly be successful. 
At any rate it is something for us in London to know what 

into the intelligible language of the demagogues 

Fleet Street. For cunhalons, we repeat, we should scarcely con- 
sider this miserable sedition worth noticing were it not he the 
awkward fact that Mr. Walpole is at the Home Office. 


PICTURES IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


mm. 
[THE atest danger and embarrassment of modern art-criticism 

is the abundant supply of art. Pictures are produced in 
quantities so overwhelming that, unless the critic writes whole 
Volumes of comment every year, he must either make many | 
omissions or content himself with the — of mere cata- 


of names, Writers on art may be divided into two very 


arliament allows a horde of roughs © 


an airing in Hyde Park; if the inhabi- | P® 


distinct classes—critics and newsmen. The business of the critic 
is to support the interests of true art by encouraging all noble 
devotion to it, and fighting down, to the best of his ability, all 
_ that spurious art which in various forms invades and occupies the 
_ Exhibitions. To do this well, it is by no means n to mention 
| any considerable proportion of the works exhibited. The object of 
| the critic is not to give an accurate idea of what is to be found in 
_ this or that Exhibition, but to help good tendencies and hinder bad 
ones, and this may often be best done by thorough and detailed criti- 
cism of very few works. When some foolish eccentricity is coming 
into fashion it is not necessary to criticize every picture that gives 
evidence of it; the most effective way is to select a representative 
work, and combat the eccentricity in its strongest form. But a 
stem of criticism referring mainly to principles and modes of 
ought, and ng | contemporary pictures merely for illustration, 
selecting a v ew out of the mass, though by far the most 
interesting intellectually, and indeed the only kind of criticism 
which offers any serious intellectual interest whatever, is not well- 
suited for newspapers, because it is deficient in the element of 
news. What is called criticism in apa ow is not pure criticism, 
_ nor is criticism its main element; it is chiefly news about what is 
to be seen in the Exhibitions. When it on in society that one 
m is acquainted with the contents of an Exhibition which 
as not been visited by any other person present, everybody 
asks him, first, what there is to be seen there. The answer to 
this is of the nature of simple news; Landseer exhibits, Millais 
sends nothing this year, and so on. The transition from news to 
criticism is gradual, and may be made so insensibly that, unless a 
writer determines beforehand what shall be the proportions of the 
two elements in his work, he may find the result different from 
what he intended it to be. We have felt some hesitation, in 
y many. of the pictures in the Great Exhibition at Paris, about the 
egree of importance to be given to the element of news. In the 
_ “Pictures of the Year” we have not considered it our duty to 
supply news at all, but have contented ourselves with criticism. 
The Paris Exhibition, as a contempo event of unusual 
magnitude, has peculiar temptations in the other direction, but we 
cannot safely yield to them. A full account of what is to be seen 
‘in the ategallery of the Champ de Mars would occupy many 
| —* an articles would be as pleasant reading as the 
Catalogue. 

About this wretched Catalogue we should only be too happy to 
| tell a little news, if there were any, but at the time we write no 
new edition has appeared, and everybody is in difficulties even 

greater than those which attend the students of Bradshaw. The 
Spelling is really wonderful. Park Gate is written pachz gale ; 
Tennyson, Jeunyson; Hanover Square, Hauvner Square; and so 
_on. What must make the Catalogue peculiarly puzzling to 
foreigners is the variety of the bad spelling, for a name some- 
times appears in very different forms. We recommend every artist 
who has exhibited in the English section, and whose name or 
' address betrays the slightest fault in spelling, to write at once to 
| the publisher of the Catalogue, M. Dentu, 17 Palais Royal, and 
torment him till he employs a competent press corrector. 
Immense space is allotted to the French school, and if it 
is to be considered n that such vast canvasses as 
those of M. Pils should be exhibited, the is certainly 
needed. What we have said at diflerent times in favour of 
the French school is not to be understood as inclusive of such 
art as this. In the whole range of ancient and modern painting 
we are not acquainted with any canvass more uniformly and 
entirely detestable than the prodigious one entitled “ Féte donnée 
a L.L, M.M. l’Empereur et |’Impératrice, 4 Alger, le 18 Sep- 
tembre, 1860.” Their Majesties, standing on an eminence before 
the Imperial tent, receive the Arab chiefs, who do them homage. 
The manner is in the highest degree brutal and presumptuous, the 
execution coarse with a coarseness entirely different from the aj 
parent rudeness of noble work, and indicating rather vices of the 
mind—the combination of insensitiveness with vanity. The colour 
is indescribably glaring and hideous. Painting of this kind is 
nothing less than a public nuisance, and to encourage it by national 
tronage is far worse than a waste of money, for the money is 


not merely thrown away, but is made actively effectual for evil so 
long as the daubed canvass holds together. It is a received 
settled opinion in the artistic circles of Paris that, although Napo- 
leon III. has a liking for magnificence, he is wholly incapable of 
appreciating art, and in ordering and keeping a picture of this kind 
both characteristics show themselves. It was doubtless pleasant 
to the pride of the sovereign to receive the homage of the 
subject chiefs, and it was not impolitic to commemorate the 
scene; but no one could endure to be commemorated in such a 

icture as this who was not indifferent to art, and in ssthetics 
indifference always implies ignorance. Pictures of this kind do 
not deserve notice because they are beneath serious criticism, but 
they rise into importance when public money is paid for them, and 
they are hung on the walls of guiness. M. Pils won the “ Prix 
de Rome” in 1838, a first-class medal in 1857, and the cross of 
the Legion of Honour. In 1861 he received the t medal of 
honour, and these distinctions prove that his art, whether it suits 
our taste or not, is a fact of some consequence. 

M. Alexandre Cabanel has painted a large work, “Le Paradis 
Perdu,” which is not likely to increase his reputation. Cabanel is 
a true artist in his way, even an exquisite artist, almost a 
one. But for Cabanel to succeed unquestionably, the predomi- 
nating idea of his work must be beauty, and beauty inclining to 
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prettiness, not grandeur, far less terror and sublimity. He can 
paint a charming portrait of a beautiful woman—as, for instance, 
that of the Countess of Clermont Tonnerre, in this Exhibition; and 
he can paint a courtly picture of a man, as thet of the Emperor— 
not that the Emperor is beautiful, but the predominating idea of that 
icture is a courtly comme tl faut on the same level as the lower 
autiful, and rising no nearer to grandeur or sublimity. Cabanel 
can paint, too, a pretty nymph or Venus in acharming and only too 
seductive manner; but it does not follow that he can paint Adam 
and Eve in the first overwhelming sense of their ruin, and God 
Almighty in person coming to condemn them. It is wonderful 
how easily painters forget that, to attempt successfully certain 
subjects, much more is necessary than skilful management of 
the brush, or mastery over delicate form and colour. Cabanel 
is not Milton, and a subject which might suit Milton exactly is 
uite unfit for Cabanel. Few living painters may safely attempt 
these subjects, especially if they have passed their lives in Paris, 
because few believe in them, as facts, in the way that Milton 
believed. ‘The “Nymph and Fawn,” the portraits just mentioned, 
and the “ Birth of Venus,” are good examples of the painter, and 
enough to give him very high rank indeed, but this “ Paradis 
Perdu” is a great mistake. 

The French painters best loved and understood in England, 
Rosa Bonheur and Edouard Frére, are well represented in the 
Universal Exhibition. It isa curious proof of their popularity 
with us that the large majority of their contributions belong to 
English collectors, it is unnecessary to expatiate on their cha- 
racteristics, which are perfectly well 
The art of both is delightfully sincere, and that of Frére is 
full of human interest. 
little collections, and we should be sorry to say anything 
to diminish so pure and reasonable a pleasure, but we think there 
is some narrowness in our devotion to one or two artists, however 
excellent in their way. Suppose, for instance, that our country- 


He is well able to deal with the figure also, and indeed may be most 
truly described as an accomplished figure-painter, avho by serious 
study of landscape has made himself a true master of it, © Fj 

painters rarely study landscape in this way, and are for the most 
part profoundly ignorant of it. Belly seems to divide his atten. 
tion almost equally between the two kinds of art. He can painta 
mountain fairly, as in the “ Oasis dans le Sinai,” and a great tree 
powerfully; he can paint a distance so as to give a strong impres- 
sion of immense space, as in his views of desert scenery in Egypt 


and Syria; and yet we remember ree oan by him, of great 


English visitors will enjoy these two | 
_ mediate order between full colour and des 


men were to look at Breton a little, and Belly, and Hamon, and | 


Tournemine, and Bonnat, and a dozen others, would not the 


able exhibition this year. He has as true a sense of the uncon- 


scious sublimity of humble labour as our own Hook. The “ Source | 


au Bord de la Mer” is as good as Hook in every quality except 
colour, and even in colour it is better than most contemporary 
French work. 
known to every one who has visited the Luxembourg during the last 
eight or nine years. It is a characteristic of the policy of the Church 


of Rome to make her presence felt everywhere, to go forth amongst | 


| 


the world outside the walls of her edifices, and carry her ceremonial | 
into the streets and the fields. In this picture the priest goes in | 


procession, carrying the host, to bless the standing corn, and 
with an odd mixture of splendour and homeliness, very touching, 
and very well felt and rendered by the painter, walks solemnly 


| the artist, who is a man of very 


through the rich fields, along the narrow paths, in the beautiful | 


sunshine of a bright afternoon. Nothing short of bigotry could 
make even a true Protestant insensible to the beauty of such a 
ceremonial. The picture is altogether a delightful one; the village 
maidens in their simple white dresses, the priest in his robes of 
office, the maire and other villagers in their Sunday best, awkward 
as a feeling of unaccustomedness and country tailoring can 
make them, have a mixture of humour and sublimity incom- 
prehensible by some critics (who call the picture a caricature), but 
to our taste full of charm. A very grand picture, in another order 
of thought, because this time without humour, is that of the “ Weed 
Gatherers.” It is full of the sublimity of long and patient labour, 
and these pocr women, tearing the weeds out of the heavy soil 
late in the weary day, are to our mind infinitely nobler and 
grander than the most successful lorettes of Paris lolling at the 
same hour in carriages in the Bois de Boulogne. The “ Fin de la 
Journée,” a return from gleaning, is almost as noble; and the 


humour reappears in the “Garde Champétre” on the left, but | 


much of the pleasure we feel in looking at this work is taken away 
by the bad colour of the wheat, which is given of a foul brown, 
quite unlike the rich gold of real wheat. It may be observed, 
by way of parenthesis, that nothing is more rare in painting 
than a good rendering of wheat. Vicat Cole gets near the 
colour, but is hard in manner, so that his wheat does not look 


rich enough or mysterious enough. Mr. Linnell the elder gets the | 


colour truly, as in his fine wheat-field in this Exhibition, but his 
strong mannerism repels many, and detracts from the sobriety of his 
— Mr. Holman Hunt is right also in colour, but his wheat 

as no mystery or mass; it is so many blades, but never a 
sheaf, still less a field of several acres. But all these artists, 
being nearly right in hue, please us better than Breton, whose 
colour on this point is nearly always foul and wrong. There 
are differences, however, even in Breton’s work. The wheat in 
the “ Bénédiction ” is pleasanter in colour than that in any other 
picture we know by bim. Sometimes the darker sarrasin would 
seem to be intended, but even sarrasin, though dark, is very rich 
in colour, and what Breton gives us is not only low in tone, but 
poor. Defects of this kind, though they may seriously injure a 
picture, do not prevent us from recognising the higher qualities of 
an artist, and Jules Breton has qualities of thought and feeling 
enough to counterbalance many technical deficiencies. 

Another favourite of ours is Léon Belly. Notwithstanding 
some excess of modern I'rench mannerism, he paints landscape with 
so true a sense of size and space, and so poetical a feeling, that 
we feel safe in recommending every reader to miss nothing of his. 


| after that t 
variety at least be agreeable? Jules Breton has quite a remark- | hy ay hat Peg 


merit in design and arrangement, of which a good example ig 
exhibited here, “ Pélerins allant 4 la Mecque.” ‘The grandeur aud 
truth of the animals and their riders, the expression of intense 
light and heat, the weariness of the long march under the blindi 
glare and across the white hot sand, are all so rendered that no 
one who has once given five minutes to the picture is ever like 
to forget it. But who ever does give five minutes to a picture in 
a great Exhibition like this? 

The estimate of artists formed by painters is often so very 
different from the mercantile or popular estimate that our readers 
need not feel surprised if we speak of Hamon as a recognised 
artist, although it is likely that many of them have never heard of 
him. ‘The position of Hamon is not, on the whole, less enviable 
than that of Edouard Frére or Rosa Bonheur; he is greatly 
respected by true students, and has received due recognition from 
the constituted authorities, but the true delicacy of his genius is 


moton to Saati ‘veokens, | not likely to be felt by any but a small minority of the visitors to 


the Great Exhibition. Though an accomplished master of various 
tones of grey, he seldom works in full colour ; and it is likely that 
Englishmen, who are not accustomed to any work of an inter- 
igns in no colour at all, 
may often mistake the artist's intention, and be unjust to him. We 
should recommend them to begin by studying No. 331, “‘ La Prome- 
nade; grisaille sur fond rouge ”—a delightful sketch of a mother tak- 
ing out her children, conceived in the purest classic fecling—and 

Les Muses a Pompéi,” a picture in half-colour 
full of charming modulations of tint, but wilfully kept down in 
grey tones. After these the works in fuller colour, such as the 
“ Escamoteur” and “ Boutique & quatre sous,” will appear com- 
paratively rich ; and if the reader will go to the “ Aurore” last, 


oe ees Ryo : _ and give it time, say at least ten minutes, he is likely to enjoy it 
“La Bénédiction des Biés ” is, or ought to be, well | thoroughly, and to leave it with the impression that it is not only 


an exquisite design in point of form, but that the colour is really 
charming also, though necessarily arbitrary, and what is called 
“artificial” in the arrangement of its studied tones. This 
“ Aurore” is personified in a beautiful female figure drinking the 
dew from a convolvyulus. This picture and the “ Boutique 4 quatre 
sous,” a little shop in old Rome, are thoroughly representative of 
pure and charming genius, per- 
fected by long study of the severest kind. 


We have spoken of Géréme and Meissonnier at length in 
the “Pictures of the Year,” and shall pass them, as we 
did Rosa Bonheur and Edouard Frére, with the observation 
that visitors will find an ample illustration of each. Gérdme 
exhibits thirteen of his most famous pictures, and so an oppor- 
tunity is afforded for comparison, which is not possible in the 
annual Salon, where only two works are admitted. Meissonnier 
sends fourteen, and amongst these the two famous military 
pictures where the two Napoleons appear, each marvellously like 
and characteristic. ‘The Meissonniers are all hung together, and 
so are the Gérémes—an immense advan for students, which 
the managers of English Exhibitions can never be brought to con- 
sider. They tell us that this gathering of the works of each man 
into one place spoils the look of the room; but people who go to 
study pictures do not care about the “look of the room.” We 
would not only have the works of every man kept together, but 
we should be glad to see them isolated from the works of his 
neighbours by a clear margin of blank wall, 


NEWMARKET FIRST SPRING MEETING. 


REMARKABLE instance of skill in handicapping was 

witnessed on the first day of the Spring Meeting, when 
Ostreger, carrying 9st. 5 lbs., was only beaten a head by Mar- 
mite, carrying 6st., for the Prince of Wales’s Stakes. Man 
of Ross, who is engaged in the Derby, was honoured with only 
5 st. 7 lbs., but it will probably be an unnecessary trouble to run bim 
at Epsom. ‘The filly by King Tom out of Mayonaise, probably the 
worst animal in training, again showed her inability to win with 
any weight. After the exhibition made by D’lstournel at the 
last meeting, the best thing that can be done is to run him as often 
as possible in minor races, on the chance that his temper, which 
cannot possibly get worse, may in time get better. Mr. Savile 
brought him out on Monday to meet Friponnier, Hippia, Knight 
of the Crescent, and four more, over the Rowley mile. Kenyon 
rode him; that is to say, Kenyon, by great exercise of muscle, 
remained on his back, but he was quite powerless to influence him 
in the slightest degree as to the may 4 he should go. Finding that 
he could not get rid of his rider, D’Estournel made up his mind 
to run the Rowley mile according to his own taste ; and his taste 
was to run, not straight, but diagonally, Starting well in the 
centre of the course, he gradually bore to the left, till on com- 
mencing the-ascent of the hill he appeared about to take the rails 
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ing leap. Prevented from accomplishing this feat, he 
gor a the hill with a speed and freedom of action that showed 
how very easily he could have won if he had chosen. That 
he is areally good horse there is no doubt; unfortunately, 
it is equally certain that he will not show his goodness. 
He would have made very short work of Friponnier, and 
we must not omit to mention that Hippia, who was running 
remarkably well, would have beaten Friponnier also had not 
D’Estournel swerved right across her, and knocked her completely 
out of her stride. In the match between Pericles and Pantaloon 
the latter was outpaced from the start, aud very soon after- 
wards the Duke of Newcastle was again successful with Belphegor 
by Beadsman, who beat Eau de Vie and Pyrenees very cleverly. 

e winner is a strong good-looking colt, andis engaged in the great 
races of next year. Twenty-one started for the maiden two-year- 
old Plate, but Athena, by Stockwell out of Heroine, a very highly 
tried filly belonging to Lord Hastings, monopolized attention. Her 
twenty antagonists were all beaten in the first quarter of a mile, 
and Athena won with the most ridiculous ease. Tn fact, it was 
such a mere canter that Lord Hastings did not hesitate to bring 
her out a second time an hour later to do battle against a far more 
dangerous enemy—Grimston; and over a far severer course—the 
last half mile of the Beacon Course. The race was well contested, 
and the struggle was evenly sustained ; but Grimston had met his 
match, and was beaten cleverly, though not easily. Thus the fillies at 

resent have beaten the colts, Suffolk having succumbed to Lady 

izabeth at Northampton, and Grimston to Athena at New- 
market. Lord Hastings purchased Athena, with several others, 
from Mr. Naylor. Fleurette exhibited unexpected staying powers 
in the Princess of Wales’s Stakes, and won very easily. Actza 
ran very ungenerously, and by no means in her form of last year. 
She swerved across the course when ascending the Criterion hill, 
though second, finished a long way behind the winner. 

And now the great day of Newmarket had arrived, and the air 
was thick with rumours and reports. The scratching of Hermit 
had removed a formidable opponent from the field, but still the 
race for the Two Thousand Guineas was considered unusually 
open. Last year the age me of Lord Lyon was never for a 
moment in jeopardy. His friends had never any fear, his enemies 
had never any hope. There was not a single animal in the race 
to whom he could not have given 10 lbs. in a match over the same 
distance. ‘There was, therefore, comparatively little excitement. 
But this year there were several we ase whose chances, on 
public grounds, seemed all good, and who were supported by eager 
and enthusiastic partisans. The superior claims of Plaudit, from 
his running with Achievement, and from his having been the first 
to check Ser career of uninterrupted victory, were almost uni- 
versally acknowledged. The hostility evinced towards him was 
based on two grounds—first, the backward condition of the ma- 
jority of the Northern horses, a circumstance mainly due to the 
extreme severity of the winter and early spring ; secondly, a belief 
that amongst the backward Plaudit was the most backward, and 
that, setting aside the unfavourable character of the season, his 
trainer had been afraid to make him perform that amount 
of real hard work that should be done by every aspirant 
to victory in a race of this character. At the same 
time there was an extraordinary diversity of opinion at New- 
market as to his fitness, some good srdges maintaining that 
he was perfectly ready for running, and must haye been amply 
trained, others vowing that he would never be able to one 
three hundred yards, No one disputed that in make an 
shape and general appearance, he was a model of a race- 
horse. We cannot help thinking that his most sanguine 
friends trusted a little too much to his pulling through from 
sheer superiority apart from any questions as to condition. 
They probably thought that a first-class horse need not be com- 
pletely wound up to win over a mile. They remembered that, even 
over the severe course at Epsom, Blair Athol won when scarcely 
half-trained, and when his jockey had to whip and spur him 
for the last three-quarters of a mile to get him along at all. But 
then it should never be assumed that a horse, however his shape 
and make may satisfy the most critical eye, possesses those t 
and mysterious qualities of heart and will which, as much as 
a conformation, make up a Blair Athol and a Gladiateur. 

very horse of good bodily powers can win when winning is easy ; 
not one in a hundred can struggle against difficulty and mis- 

une, and still come out victorious. If, then, there were 
legitimate doubts as to the condition of Plaudit, there were 
none as to that of Julius. All that the most accomplished of 
trainers could do for him had been done, and the only question was 
whether the horse was as good as he was fit. His friends were 
confident, and their confidence was strengthened by the repeated 
victories of his companion Pericles, and by the excellent form 
shown by the stable generally. The best public performances of 
Marksman in 1866 were undoubtedly superior to the best public 
performances of Julius; but not only was Marksman legitimately 
distrusted on account of his uncertain temper, but also the trainer 
of Julius had had the charge of Marksman at one time, and there- 
fore must have known as much of his powers as of the ability 
of his own horse. Lastly, there was Vauban, who had been 
successful over this same course at the last meeting after a 
close struggle with Wroughton, and whose evident stoutness and 
ability to climb a hiil won him innumerable friends for his more 
important engagements this week and at Epsom. Public opinion 
was divided as to which was the worst of Lord Glasgow’s pair, 


and there were no other probable runners from whom danger was 
anticipated. When the numbers went up, it was found that there 
were eighteen starters, and their preliminary canters were watched 
with the most eager scrutiny. No fault could be found with the 
i ee of Vauban, Julius, or Marksman, although some 
thought that Julius was, if anything, a little too fine. Trocadero 
cantered in rather lumbering fashion, and Plaudit made no new 
friends, while his old supporters felt so sure of his real excellence 
that they cared not whether he cantered badly or well, or not at 
all. The story of the race itself is soon told. Marksman looked 
all over the winner as they descended the Abingdon hill, but 
he would not try a yard afterwards. Julius had before then 
ceased to look formidable, and poor Plaudit had retired far 
behind before the real battle began. When Marksman gave 
up, it seemed as if Vauban, who ran throughout with 
thorough gameness and steadiness, would come in alone; but 
Knight of the Garter came in the last hundred yards with a 
tremendous rush, and rapidly approached the leader. He 
could not reach him, however, but he obtained second place 
two lengths from Vauban, while Marksman was a head behind 
the Knight. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this contest were briefly 
these. Marksman might have won easily had not his heart failed 
him. He galloped the best of the lot, undoubtedly; but the 
same causes that prevented him from winning at Newmarket 
will of course militate against his success at Epsom. One of the 
best jockeys in England could not persuade him to do his best, and 
his chance must be regarded as very second-rate. Vauban, from 
his compact make, strong sound frame, and good ew disposi- 
tion, will undoubtedly run well over the Surrey hills; but viewed 
from considerations of public running alone, Hermit and The Rake 
are placed in a position very superior to any other competitors. 
yt so the solution of the Two Thousand riddle this year is 
a more than usually reliable key to the Derby problem—according 
to public running, that is, on which ground alone we profess 
or desire to offer an opinion on these matters, The remainder of 
the racing on Tuesday calls for little remark. Lord Lyon had a 
pleasant canter over the Rowley mile, these gentle exercises 
seeming to with him very nicely. The names of the animals 
who follow , at a considerable interval, in his track were Golden 
Leaf and Ben Nevis. Later in the day Grimston followed this 

ood example, and arrived at the winning-post at the end of the 
Rtowley mile about thirty seconds before Queen of Beauty and 
Arran. The quiet on Wednesday was infinitely grateful after the 
crowding and hustling of the preceding day. D’Estournel was 
brought out again, and this time, in the hands of Custance, was 
compelled to straight, though it seemed to us that it was 
very disagreeable to him to do so. There was not much 
for him to beat, the best of the trio that opposed him hans 
the colt by Rataplan out of Amanda, who ran second to Qui 
March for the Northamptonshire Stakes; but he seemed to 
try as much as he could to be beaten, and we fancy 
that his victory will bring him but few supporters, though it 
is evident, as we said before, how good a horse nature meant 
him to be, and that only his own wickedness has made him the 
villain he his. Suffolk, with a 5 lbs. penalty, made the most 
ridiculous exhibition of his twenty-three opponents in the Two- 
year-old Plate, and his performance enhances the merits of the 
1867 fillies, as represented by Lady Elizabeth and Athena. 

People were perhaps over-confident in trusting to Lord L 
to J Rowley mile with on. 
As it was, he only just won by a head, after a most severe 
struggle. There is little doubt that Julius is a better horse than 
his running in the Two Thousand would make him appear to be. 
He had been overdone in his preparation—a not uncommon mis- 
take for an anxious and zealous trainer to make; and he may 
perhaps on a future occasion exhibit himself to greater advantage 
than he did last Tuesday. Lord Lyon ran rather lazily on this 
occasion. At one moment the defeat of Mr. Sutton’s horse seemed 
inevitable, for Julius had evidently the best of the speed, and 
got his head in front about fifty yards from the chair. The 
strenuous exertions of Custance, however, and the endurance of 
Lord Lyon just turned the scale at the last instant. There was 
no fear about the succeeding race, for it was a mere canter for 
Achievement, who won without being urged, and began her 
1867 career by carrying off the rich One Thousand Guineas 
Stakes, worth over four thousand pounds. —— fillies con- 
tested this prize with her, and they were all beaten a quarter 
of a mile from home. Achievement looked uncommonly well, 
though not much filled out since last year. She had never 
any occasion to show whether she can go as fast as of old; 
nor was the nature of the course at all likely to aggravate her 
infirmity, which we believe, and also hope, is but slight. Of 
the six behind her, Mr. Merry’s filly by Thormanby out of Sun- 
flower was perhaps the best, and Lord Glasgow's Sister to First 
Flight was indubitably the worst. The going was so heavy 
that an old horse with light weight had a manifest advantage in 
the Free Handicap over the last two miles of the Cesarewitch 
Course, and Pintail, 6 years, 7 st. 5 lbs., had the race in hand the 
whole way. Tourmalin made a gallant effort to reach her, but 
weight was sure to tell in such deep holding ground. The winner 
is but a moderately good animal, but on this occasion circum- 
stances were in her favour. 
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sudden death of his conqueror had again freed Wessex, to 
REVIEWS. | | the same provincial ) agers for if Mr. Freeman re, his 

» | a8 a national act, the people of Lindissy, whose homes he hag 
FREEMAN’S HISTORY OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST.* harried with fire and sword on his return, were not likely to 

(Second Notice.) mistake him for more than a West-Saxon. The battles 


ib our previous notice of Mr. Freeman’s book we confined our- 
selves chiefly to the general sketch of our earlier history and 
Constitution which forms the first half of this introductory 
volume. The second portion is of a more purely historic character, 
and is treated in a more purely historic way. The story of our 
Danish Kings is indeed a real addition to our knowledge of this 

ortion of our annals. It is not merely that Mr. Freeman has 

en the first to realize the importance of the rule of King 
Cnut, and his sons Harold and Harthacnut, as a prelude to the 
Norman Conquest which he has to tell; it is that he may fairly 
claim to be the first to have brought out the full interest of the 
time in itself. No one before has told as it deserved to be told the 
story of the desperate rally of England under Eadmund Ironside ; 
no one has brought out the strangely attractive character of Cnut; 
nowhere certainly has any attempt been made to give meaning 
or importance to the reigns of his successors. Without committing 
ouuileen wholly to his conclusions, it is bare justice to Mr. Free- 
man to say that he is the first who has brought to light a for- 
gotten chapter of English history, and that he has done it with a 
breadth and vividness of treatment which etlectually secures it 
from ever being forgotten again. 

We are not saying that in his narrative of the reigns of these 
Danish Kings the historian has, in our opinion, fully grasped the 
meaning of the period which he has treated, or that he has satis- 
factorily solved its numberless difficulties. The importance, in fact, 
that he attaches to the artificial kingdom which the genius 
of Alfred’s successors built up would alone stand in the way of 
any right understanding of the events that produced or followed 
on its dissolution. The truth is that till the reign of the Con- 
queror, whatever shape its outer political arrangements might 
assume, England was not one kingdom, but three or two kingdoms. 
Wessex, Mercia, and Northumbria remained separate political 
bodies which no efforts of force or policy could really fuse into 
one. Their relation was of course greatly modified by the Danish 
settlement of the North. The distinction between Mercia and 
Northumbria, for instance, was almost done away; or, to put it 
more accurately, Mercia was divided into two parts, of which the 
northern became purely Danish and fused into Northumbria ; 
while the southern, under its Kaldormen, exhibits its old local 
character of mediator between north and south only intensified 
by the mixture of population which now gave it kinship with 
either. But these modifications of provincial differences by the 
addition of a difference of race increased the difficulty, which 
every great statesman of the time had to encounter, of holdin 
this varied England together under the supremacy of the roya 
line of Wessex. They really solved it by basing the power and 
policy of England not on the south but on the north; but such a 
solution, if it satisfied the Danelagh, was hardly likely to be 
acceptable to the old and fast-waning kingdom of Ecgbert and 
fElfred. The cardinal error of Mr. Freeman’s treatment of this 
latter period seems to us to lie in his steady identification of 
England with Wessex — of West-Saxon provincialism with 
English patriotism. The facts point the other way; again and 
again it is the selfish provincialism of Wessex which ruins all 
hope of national union as Dunstan or Eadgar would have built 
it up. It was against the abandonment of the policy of the 
first . the West-Saxon Eadwig that Mercia and Northumbria 
rose in arms to replace the great Minister and to set their own 
ruler on the throne. In that great revolution lies the key to 
the after history of the realm, and for the hour its import 
could not but be understood. ‘Ihe submission of Wessex before 
the two kingdoms under Eadgar is but repeated in her sub- 
mission to them under Sweyn. England’s real strength lay to 
the north of Thames, if the tradition of sovereignty lingered to 
the south of it; and it was Eadgar’s steady appreciation of this 
that forms the chief element in the glory of his reign, as, in the 
form of a partiality for the Danes, it was the one charge which 
Wessex could bring against him. But the policy of Eadgar died 
with him. The murder of Eadward the Martyr, the succession of 
Ethelred, bears every mark of a political revolution. The “great 
joy of the English Witan” which the Chronicle so express] 
notices, the retirement of Dunstan and his presaging words of ill 
to come, the futile attempt—which must have come from the 
North—to set up a rival, the immediate resumption of Danish 
hostility, all point to the success of a West-Saxon reaction in the 
elevation of AEthelred. It is on Wessex, and for a long time on 
Wessex only, that the invasions and ravages of the Northmen 
fall; East Anglia alone—which seems to have had some special 
connexion with Wessex—stirs a finger in its defence. It was not 
so much the imbecility of A‘thelred as the practical secession of 

land north of the Thames which paralysed the struggle 
against the Dane. And when Northern England passed from 
inactivity to active effort, the struggle was over ina moment. It 
was not Sweyn, but Northumbria and Mercia, which had risen as 
one man when his ships appeared, doubtless by invitation, in the 
Humber, that crushed the resistance of Wessex in a single march, 
and swept Aithelred away to Normandy, He returns, when the 


* History of the Norman Conquest. By Edward A. Freeman, M.A, 
London : & Co. 1867. ‘ 


Eadmund Ironside were, with one exception, purely West-Saxon 
battles; it was the election of Cnut that first restored—ag he 
himself claimed to have restored—the system of Eadgar, and gaye 
a lasting peace to the realm. 

We will not pursue the subject further, though much might be 
adduced in - of this view from the reigns of Harold ang 
Harthacnut. But it is impossible not to see what a fresh ]j 
it flings upon the character of the statesmen of the day 
as they fall under the censure of the Chronicle, fall equally 
under the lash of Mr. Freeman. But, as he himself confesses, jt 
is easier to censure than to understand them. If it be true that 
the career of a man who played so prominent a part in English 

litics as Kadric “ is simply a catalogue of treasons as unintel. 
igible as those of his predecessor ” Atlfric ; if, again, “ the 
success of his villanies” (the words might apply to either) “shows 
that he must have somehow or other obtained the lead of a cop. 
siderable party”; if, after the most outrageous treasons, men guch 
as these can still retain influence with the kings they betray, and 
sway (as Eadric did after Assandun) the counsels of the Witan in 
the very freshness of their treachery—then it is not merely the 
character of Eadric or Elfric that is unintelligible, it is the whole 
history of the country and the time. What in our judgment 
these men really attempted, what among all their strange c’ 
from side to side England, her Kings, and her Witan seem to have 
understood them to be attempting, was the restoration of that 
system of political balance which, alike in the elections of Eadwig 
and ‘Aithelred, Wessex had swept away. And in the pursuit of 
this policy they do not stand by themselves; they are but two in 
a line of great statesmen which So with Dunstan and ends with 
Godwine. Dunstan’s own party, with his successor Sigeric at their 
head—that clerical party which in these obscure times gives us the 
best clue to the true national sentiment—led the way in the poli 
of purchasing peace which is visited so heavily on the head of 
f£liric. But the position of these two Ministers, lfric and 
Eadric, is—it must be remembered—determined, not merely 
the older traditions of English statesmanship, but by their con- 
nexion with the province which specially represented the system of 
compromise as opposed to that of West-Saxon ae Both 
were Ealdormen of English Mercia, and the choice of their 
vince accurately represents the character of their policy. Fike 
Lord Halifax, they were trimmers, and they have received the usual 
reward of trimmers, but they trimmed from causes far deeper than 
the sentimental attraction towards minorities which distinguished 
the statesman of the seventeenth century. Tortuous as their 
policy might seem in details, it was perfectly intelligible in its 
road outlines; and with all the facts fresh before them which 
have come down to us distorted by legend and hate, the men of 
their own day gathered to their standard and bowed to their 
counsel, But it is the historic curse which rests upon heroes that 
to write them up it is commonly necessary to write other men 
down; and if Archbishop Sigeric and Ealdorman A¢lfric are 
sacrificed to the theory which identifies England with Wessex, 
Eadric is ruthlessly immolated on the altar of the glory af 
Eadmund Ironside. We will not affect to regret that Mr. Free- 
man has for once bowed the head before a hero, for, however 
great a mistake the struggle of Eadmund may have been _politi- 
cally, it carries with it the real heroic charm, and it is painted in 
words as spirit-stirring as the deeds they tell. Take such a battle- 
picture as this of the fight at Assandun, where the King’s won- 
derful seven months of victory end in ruinous defeat. ‘The retreat 
of the Danes has led them along the high ground which lies south 
of the Crouch, by the Essex coast :— 


Along these heights Eadmund followed them, and at last overtook and 
engaged them in the sixth and last battle of this wonderful year, the memo- 
rable fight of Assandun, At the extremity of the range two hills of slight 
positive elevation, but which seem of considerable height in the low country 
in the East of England, look down on the swampy plain watered by the 
tidal river. Between the hills and this lowest ground lies a considerable 
level at an intermediate height, which seems to have been the actual site of 
the battle. Of the two hills, one still retains the name of Ashington, an 
easy corruption of the ancient form; while the other, in its name of 
Canewdon, perhaps preserves the memory of the Danish conqueror hi 
On Assandun, then, a site marked by entrenchments which are possibly wit- 
nesses of that day’s fight, possibly of yet earlier warfare, Kadmund drew 
up his forces in three ranks, and at first seemed disposed to await the attack 
of the enemy. The King took the post which immemorial usage fixed for & 
royal general between the two ensigns which were displayed over an — 
army, the golden dragon, the national ensign of Wessex, and the stan 
seemingly the personal device of the King. The moment was favourable for 
battle ; the Raven fluttered her wings, and Thurkill, overjoyed at the auspi- 
cious omen, called for immediate action. But Cnut, young as he was, was 
wary, and would fight only after his own fashion, He gradually led his 
troops off the hills into the level ground, that is, the intermediate height be 
tween the hills and the swampy plain, The main object of Eadmund was to 
cut off the Danes from their ships, he had therefore no choice but to leave 
his strong post and to descend to the lower ground. . . . Accordingly, 
he began the battle with a furious assault upon the Danes; he even forsook 
the royal post, and, charging sword in hand in the first rank, burst like @ 
thunderbolt upon the ranks of the enemy. The Danes resisted manfally, 
and the fight was kept up with equal valour and with terrible slaughter on 
both sides. On the whole the Danes had the worst, and they were beginning 
to give way when Eadric again betrayed his lord and king and all the 
people of English kin. . . . ‘The battle, however, was kept up till sun- 
set, and even by the light of the moon, but after the flight of Kadric the 
English had to maintain the struggle on very unequal terms. 
fought against Cnut, but Cnut had the victory. 
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gl like this, to return to the 
ut the whole story of CO 

Freeman gives it, is primarily built on Florence of Wor- 
and as the amy of is concerned, Florence 
is put an unscrupulous expansion of the Chronicle into legend. 


— 


It is hard, after a glowing 


The earlier and more curious part of the hero’s history indeed re- | body of Eadmund Ironside was laid 


mains untouched. While Aithelred still lived it seems to have been 
the intention of Eadmund to resume the older policy of his house ; 
by a political marriage he established some sort of lordship over the 
five Danish boroughs along Trent, and hastened at the head of a 
Northumbrian | Mercian force to meet Cnut, to whose arms 
his new policy had abandoned Wessex without defence. The 
attempt however failed, and on his father’s death Eadmund, re- 
jected by England, san into a King of Wessex. It was with 
‘West-Saxon armies that he held the border of his shrunken realm 
at Pen and Sherstone against the attempts of Cnut, whom the whole 
English nation, save the few faithful nobles gathered round 
a a in London, had chosen for their national king. But he 
could dono more than hold Wessex till the — of Eadric 
brought him the support of what the Chronicle from that time 
calls “all England.” Whatever was the immediate cause of 
Eadric’s passing over from Cnut to Eadmund, whether it was the 
cause or result of a revulsion of popular feeling, it changed the 
face of affairs at once. Eadmund was able to push forth to the 
relief of London—the one ally left him outside his realm—to 
harass the besiegers at Brentford, and when they broke up the 
siege from want of food, to fall on their dispersed parties in Mercia 
and Kent. The Danes had withdrawn to Essex, and there, as we 
have seen, Eadmund overtook them to lose all in one frightful 
defeat. The defeat was attributed to the flight of Eadric, but the 
voice of Eadric is first in the Witan which now insists on the com- 
promise which has become inevitable. Wessex remains to Eadmund; 
the rest of England passes to Cnut. A little time more and the 
sudden death of his rival leaves Cnut master of all. Over all this 
simple record of a gallant struggle, as the Chronicle gives it, 
Florence has thrown the exaggeration and distortion of legend. 
“He fought against the armies at Pen” becomes a victorious rout 
of the Danes. Sherstone, where “much slaughter was made on 
either side, and the armies of themselves separated,” is amplified 
into a two days’ struggle, from which the Danes fly under cover of 
the night, and in which Eadric plays the inevitable traitor with a 
false head of Eadmund in his hand. But this is nothing to the un- 
scrupulous perversion of the great defeat at Assandun, where the 
Chronicle’s simple “Then did iad ric the ealdorman, as he had often 
done before, begin the flight first with the Magescetas, and so be- 
trayed his lord the king and the English people,” becomes an ela- 
borate story of a promise of treachery made to Cnut and fulfilled 
in the very instant of English success. Mr. Freeman, we must 
own, feels none of our distrust of Florence ; he follows him without 
a murmur from Pen to Assandun, but at the close of the last 
encounter he wakes up to a faint protest, which might, under less 
exciting circumstances than this great battle period supplies, have 
led to a wider incredulity. When the prim monk spoils the 
Chronicle’s “ there were slain Abbot Eadnoth and Abbot Wullsige” 
by his pious little addition, “both of whom had come to pray for 
the soldiers while they were fighting,” “I confess,” says Mr. 
Freeman, “that the calm way in which the Chronicles reckon the 
Prelates among the slain alungside of the Ealdormen looks to me 
the other way.” But the perversion which best illustrates 
Florence’s way of going to work is passed over without comment. 
Mr. Freeman rightly adopts the Chronicle’s narrative of the 
events that followed Assandun; “then advised Eadric and the 
Witan who were there that the kings should be reconciled.” But 
Florence saw that to give such a position to Eadric at the head of 
the Witan was to falsify his story of a covenanted treachery at 
Assandun. Since the days of Demosthenes men have learnt 
that a politician may run away from the field of battle without 
necessarily doing so from sheer treason. But the flight of panic 
and that of treachery are easily distinguishable, and the Witan 
and Eadmund himself were hardly likely to be following the 
lead of a traitor of a week’s standing, through whose treason 
the hill of Assandun was covered with English dead. What- 
ever patience policy might have dictated, the memory of that 
corpse-strewn hill would have made patience impossible. So 
Eadmund is made to be very indignant at the proposal of peace, 
and the Witan of the Chronicle are turned into a contemptuous 


The immediate result of the death of Eadmund Ironside was the 
establishment of a Danish monarchy, whose effect in preparing 
England for her Norman masters and in bringing forward the great 
men whose names stand foremost in the history of the Conquest is 
admirably explained by Mr. Freeman in the last chapters of his 
work. ‘he result by which it most affects us perhaps is the 
transference of the capital which it in the long run brought about 
from Winchester to London. ‘The history of London is so well 
illustrated in Mr. Freeman’s pages that we wonder at his omitting 
to notice the new — the great city assumes when, through 
the influx of Danish citizens, it became the chosen residence of 
Harold the First. It was no accident that he was buried, first of 
our Kings, at Westminster; or that his ejected corpse was again 
buried in the London cemetery of St. Clement Danes. But of 
this, no doubt, there will be more to tell when the New Minster 
of the Confessor tells us that the old capital of the Kings of 
Wessex is definitely forsaken. Full as the last chapters are of 

terest, we must leave them without comment. The best close 
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Eadmund Ironside will be the eloquent words of Mr. Freeman’s 
farewell to the hero-King of Wessex :— 


The uninterrupted succession of the West-Saxon Kings had now come to 
an end. ‘The remains of the last and one of the noblest of that great line 
were carried to the common sanctuary of Briton and Englishman, and the 
4 that of his grandfather Eadgar in 
the great minster of Glastonbury. In later times, through all the recon- 
structions of that wonderful pile the memory of the hero of Sherstone and 
Assandun still lived. ‘Till men arose in whose eyes art, history, and religion 
were alike worthless, he held a worthy place among a galaxy of —_ tombs 
which Winchester or Westminster could hardly surpass. Behin the hi 
altar in his own chapel as a canonized saint rested the body of Eadgar 
Peaceful. Before the altar lay the sup remains of the legendary Arthur 
and his still more legendary queen. North and south slept two a 
of England alike in name an glory. On the north side lay Eadmund the 
Magnuiticent, one of the brother heroes of Brunanburh, the conqueror of 
Scot and Cumbrian and Northman, the deliverer of English cities from the 
heathen yoke, To the south lay his namesake and descendant, as glorious 
in defeat as in victory, the more than equal rival of the glorious Cnut, the 
man who raised England from the lowest depth of degradation, the guardian 
whose heart and arm never failed her, even if his ear lent too easy 
to the counsels of the traitor. 


THE FALSE SEBASTIANS.* 


T is one of the constantly recurring phenomena of history 
I when a King is killed, wounded, missing, in any = a 
way, some one professing to be the lost monarch is almost sure 
to appear. The cases are endless; false Philips, as Polybius says, 
fall from the clouds. In fact, under the given circumstances, we 
expect them; the remarkable thing is when they do not appear. 
For instance, in our own history, we are not in the least surprised 
to hear that there were several legends of the escape of Harold 
from Hastings; the remarkable thing is that no false ld seems 
ever to have ——— The cases are 80 common, and in so large a 
proportion of them the claimant is evidently an impostor, that we 
are perhaps a little too ready to assume that every one who claims 
to be a missing prince must be an impostor. We do not at all 
commit ourselves to Perkin Warbeck, but it is at least plain 
that his case is quite different from that of Lambert Simnel. 
Then again, even if they all were impostors, their imposture 
has often led to important results. The false Philip may have 
fallen from the clouds, but his descent involved the Roman com- 
monwealth in a troublesome war, which led to the final loss of 
Greek independence. 

The name of Sebastian, King of Portugal, probably owes its 


retention in popular memory to nothing so much as to the number 
of impostors who took upon them to personate him after his death. 
We do not hesitate to say impostors, because the death of Sebastian 


is attested by perfectly conclusive evidence, and the pretensions of 
all the four claimants recorded in this volume were exposed with 
the greatest ease. Nobody could have believed in them exce 
those who were ready to believe anything. But each pretender 
seems to have found some real believers, besides i who 
without believing, thought that political objects might be gained 
by pretending to believe. And of this last class it is only fair to 
add that they do not seem to have been seeking their own selfish 
advancement, but the liberation of their country. Their patriotism 
was sincere, though, as they did not scruple to seek worthy ends 
by most dishonest means, their efforts were, as they deserved to 
be, ineffectual. 

Sebastian was the last King but one of the old dynasty of 
Portugal. Practically we may call him the last King. His suc- 
cessor, the Cardinal Henry, reigned only long enough to allow 
the claimants to his succession to put their claims into shape. 
Sebastian was perhaps the last genuine Crusader, ee even in 
him the crusading spirit had lost somewhat of its original character. 
He made war on the sovereign of Morocco avowedly in the cause 
of a pretender to his crown, though of course the pretender was 
to be restored only on terms favourable to Christianity and even 
to Portuguese supremacy. This is not exactly the spirit of 
Godfrey. Still it is as near an approach to it as was likely in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. Sebastian, only twenty-four 
years old at his death, had the bad luck to come to his crown in 
infancy, and to be left without any wise — What 
qualities longer experience might have developed in him we 
cannot say. As it was, he had tee up into a brave sol- 
dier and a pure-minded devotee, but seemingly into nothing 
else. His personal conduct was exemplary, religion was 
sincere and fervent, but he showed no signs of even budding 

neralship or statesmanship. Overweening self-confidence and a 
igh idea of his kingly dignity were the natural results of his un- 
happy and education. But he is not charged with oppres- 
sion in his government, and he seems to have made many personal 
friends. Yet the way in which his memory was worshipped 
by the Portuguese nation was doubtless owing much less to his 

rsonal qualities than to the state of things which followed 
is death. In 1578 he invaded Africa in the spirit of a 
knight-errant; he found a general and a statesman in the 
Mahometan prince with whom he had to contend. Worn out 
with illness, Abd-el-Melek was present at the battle of Alcacer- 
el-Kebir, and directed the movements of his army. He died 
in the moment of victory. Sebastian, there can be no doubt, 
refusing surrender or capitulation, died in a last desperate 
charge. By his death the undoubted male line of the Por- 
tuguese Kings was reduced to the Cardinal Henry, Sebastian’s 


of a notice which has been almost exclusively concerned with 


* Les Faux Don Sébastien, Etude sur Histoire de Portugal. Par 
Miguel d’Antas. Paris: Durand. 1866. 
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uncle, who of course succeeded. But who was to succeed 
him was much less plain. Several candidates appeared. National 
feeling centred round Antonio, Prior of Crato, a cousin of Sebas- 
tian, but who was unable to prove his legitimate birth. But the 
intrigues and the military strength of another claimant were too 
strong for any native candidate. Philip of Spain eae his 
claims by arms, and Portugal became one of his many kingdoms. 
In no part of Philip’s vast dominions, save in that distant corner 


where religious persecution had provoked an irreconcileable hatred, | 


was Castilian rule so unpopular as in the kingdom which lay 
nearest to it. A high-spirited people, proud of their independence 
of their nearest neighbour, used not only to independence but to 
conquest and colonization and a vast dominion beyond the sea, 


_ chafed in a special manner under the dull yoke of Philip. Some 


parts of the Spanish dominions had been annexed to the Castilian 
crown in a lawful and peaceable manner. Others had hardly 
for ages known what independence was. Milan and Naples 
had been so often conquered that they did not greatly care 
who was their last conqueror. It would doubtless have been 
felt as a national humiliation if Portugal had been united 
to Spain by the most regular process of treaty or of here- 
ditary succession. But for a State which could count its sixteen 
generations of Kings, which appeared in the eyes of Kastern 

tentates to be the first Power of Europe, a State which 
Bad solemnly divided the whole heathen and barbaric world 
with its Castilian rival, to become, partly by force of arms, 
ane 4 through native treason, a province of Castile administered 

y a Castilian viceroy, was bitterness beyond words. The 
hearts of the Portuguese clave to the memory of their last 
national King. That he had disappeared in ‘Dattle with the 
Infidels of course added to the charm of his memory. No one 
stopped to think that, had he abstained from a rash and un- 
aang a attack on his Infidel neighbours, Portugal might still 

ve been independent and flourishing under him or his de- 
scendants. Sebastian could not be dead; he had shrunk from 
returning after a defeat; he had submitted himself to some 
long penance; he was wandering in some distant part of the 
world, but he would yet return to cheer his faithful people and 
to deliver his kingdom from the foreign yoke. The belief be- 
came a sort of religion; it survived the age to which Sebastian 
could possibly have lived ; it survived the need of his return, and 
lingered on after Portugal had again become an independent State. 
The hidden prince still lurked in some island, whence he would 
return on some day of mist and storms, and even within our own 
times men have been known to stand by the sea-shore looking for 
the ship which should bring him. The return of Frederick 
Barbarossa was expected in Germany in 1848, and most likely is 
expected still, unless just now Henry of Luxemburg should take 
his place as the more appropriate national leader. So, in 1838, 
emissaries of King Sebastian appeared in the province of Pernam- 
buco in Brazil, and gathered many proselytes who were not put 
down by the local authorities without bloodshed. 

While men’s minds were in this state, the appearance of false 
Sebastians was « thing which could hardly fail to take place. 
M. d’Antas gives us a minute account of four who appeared 
during the re of Philip the Second and his successor Philip 
the Thi The first two appeared in Portugal. Of the earliest, 
who appeared in 1584, the name is unknown; he was known 
only as the King of Penamacor, the village where he was ar- 
rested. He, as well as his next successor, seems to have been 
a hermit. He was at last sent to the galleys, he served in 
the Armada inst England, but he contrived to escape to 
France, where he was no more heard of. Next year appeared 
Matheus Alvares, the King of Ericeira, who raised a serious local 
revolt. His confession was remarkable, and throws light on the 
motives with which many people supported these successive im- 

tures. He confessed that he was not Sebastian, but that he 

assumed the character of the lost King as the best means of 
stirring up a revolt against the Spanish Government. LHe hoped 
to liberate Portugal, and, when he had done so, he would have 
avowed his imposture, and called on the people to choose what 
king they would. It seems quite clear that, while many people 
honestly believed in the successive impostors, others simply made 
use of them in the hope that, when the nation was once stirred 
up, something might be done on behalf of Antonio of Crato or 
some other national candidate. The King of Ericeira was still 
more unlucky than the King of Penamacor. He was hanged and 
quartered. 

The third impostor appeared in 1594, not in Portugal, but in 
Spain. This was one Gabriel de Espinosa, who was taken in hand 
by a priest called Fray Miguel dos Santos, who was the head 
centre of the conspiracy. ‘This man’s story is very curious, on 
account of his relations with a natural daughter of the famous 
Don John, Dona Anna, who, like her father, seems to have been 
treated as a royal personage, but who was constrained by Philip, 
much against her will, to become a nun in the monastery of 
Madrigal, near Valladolid. This princess, as she is called, seems 


. really to have believed that Espinosa was Sebastian—that is 


to say, that he was a near kinsman of her own. Jor the mother 
of Sebastian was Joanna, sister of Philip and of Don John; 
he was therefore cousin to Dona Anna and nephew to Philip. 
Philip of course had a special motive for getting rid of false 
Sebastians, because he was bound in decency to profess himself 
ready to surrender the crown of Portugal to the real Sebastian, 
should he ever turn up. The whole story is very odd. Anna 
was clearly anxious to leave her convent and marry her sup- 


posed cousin, notwithstanding the twofold impediment of kindred 
and of religious vows. She writes the most passionate letters 
to him, which at least show that she was quite out of her place 
among the holy sisters of Madrigal. Then the thing was mixed 
up with the existence of a little girl whom Espinosa had with 
him, and to whom Dona Anna took a special affection. The 
busy mind of Philip the Second gave itself, one hardly sees wh: 

to special inquiries into all that concerned this little girl, 4 
seemed to have been the point in the whole matter which the 
King was most anxious to have solved. Scandal of courge 
affirmed the child to be the offspring of Anna herself, but she 
seems to have been nothing but Espinosa’s own child by a woman 
who accompanied him and who passed as her nurse. Espinosa was 
in the end tortured into confession and executed. Dona Anna 
was deprived of all royal privileges and put to a severe monastic 

enance. 

r The fourth and last impostor, Marco Tulio, a Calabrian by birth, 
made his appearance at Venice in 1598. His imposture made 
more noise in the world than that of any of those who went 
before him. He was at least talked over in foreign Cabinets as to 


_ the chances of any political capital being made out of him. And 


he found a zealous prophet of his claims in one Don Joam de 
Castro, who wrote infinite books about him and trumpeted 
his rights to the ends of the earth. But to our mind he 
is the least interesting of the four. The first two really 
appealed on the = to the Portuguese people, and the 
intermixture of the affair of Dona Anna gives a certain kind 
of interest to Espinosa. But Marco Tulio does little but show 
in what impudent impostures men will believe when they are 
determined to believe. Marco Tulio was not the least like 
Sebastian ; he epoke and wrote Italian with great elegance, but 
when he began his career of imposture, he could not 
Portuguese at all. Before he had done, he contrived to 
the language, though not very perfectly; but at no time 
did he show that knowledge of things, persons, and places in 
Portugal, which a real Sebastian must have shown. To the 
last he blundered in all the points by which his pretensions to 
be a Portuguese and a King of Portugal were to be tested... But 
all these things were easily accounted for by the faithful. 
dwelling in strange countries had changed his appearance, weak- 
ened his memory, caused him to forget the purity of his native 
tongue. At the beginning, when he could not —_ Portuguese 
at all, he was under a vow not to speak it. He was at last 
hanged and quartered at San Lucar in 1603. 

M. d’Antas has evidently given himself to his task with 
zeal and care, and has probably got together all that could be 
together about the four false Sebastians. The book is interesting 
in parts, but readers who are not specially given to Portuguese 
matters will be apt to think it over long and minute. To natives 
of Portugal, or to professed students of Portuguese history, it will 
probably appear in another light. 


ADA MOORE’S STORY.* 

I ty is really refreshing, in this age of prosaic realism, to meet 

with a book like Ada Moore's Story. Fatigued by the 
strength of George Eliot, and sated with the naturalness of 
Trollope, the poetic lispings of a pupil fresh from the high-polite, 
hot-pressed, scented Rosa Matilda school come to us with a sense 
of novelty, to say the least of it; though with what net result 
remains to be seen in the summing up. e may, however, say 80 
much in the beginning, that to our minds it es no small 
amount of courage that a human being, presumably not insane, 
should sit down deliberately to describe men and women as the 
author of Ada Moore has described them ; her indifference to pro- 
bability, her untruthfulness to nature, and her magnificent ideas of 
things in general being on a scale transcending the ordinary limits 
even of her high-buskined school. It is fortunate for the rest of 
mortals still under the bondage of common sense and the afflie- 
tion of material necessity, that humanity after this kind is nowhere 
to be met with save in the sublime pages of the Rosa Matilda 
novels. What the world would be like if peopled by such crea- 
tures surpasses one’s wildest dreams; and it would be easier to 
imagine an oligarchy of seraphs ruling on Change and — 
in Mark Lane than the work of life carried forward by men 
women of the excruciating beauty, goodness, sensibility, and polite 
bearing which seem to Ada Moore and her congeners the right kind 
of thing for a sinful and work-a-day humanity. Among the neces- 
sities of this school are—(1) that the heroines shall be of nervous 
temperament and constitutional delicacy, much given to hysterics, 
liable to sudden fainting-fits, and more or less displaying 
form of scrofula which culminates in pulmonary consumption ; (2) 
that the heroes shall be modern Sir Charles Grandisons, with 8 
superabundance of starch in the conventional necktie, prone to 
fall madly in love with the scrofulous heroines, yet either 
concealing said love, as the Spartan boy conce his fox, 
or proclaiming it by such wondrous deeds of daring as put the 
colder pages of history to shame; (3) that there shall be 8 
general slaughter of fathers and mothers, and all such inconvenient 
persons as keep the heroines out of danger, want, and trouble, 9 
that the agony shall be piled mountains high, and the slough of 
despond become fathoms deep; and (4) that every one shall talk 
like melodramatic heroes at the Surrey, and use the finest 
language and genteelest sentiments at command. The author of 


* Ada Moore's Story. A Novel. 3 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers. 
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foore’s Story fulfils all: these conditions; adding some 
pig her own, rather moré silly than the rest, of which a 
liberal use of French phrases where English would do quite as well, 
an inability to depict every-day life that is perfectly astounding in 
any one assuming to write of every-day life, and a decided weak- 
ness about the knees of her giants, may be cited as the most 
characteristic. Also, because she did not calculate accurately, 
she has “ written short,” and the printers have been obliged to 
cut up her sentences into a kind of press mincemeat, so as to 
re out the matter into something like the orthodox number of 
? s, Sometimes three or four unimportant words are “gen as 
ofall line; many pages are made up of separate paragraphs, con- 
sisting of one single sentence, running into two or three lines each ; 
chapters are sometimes three pages, two pages and a bit, and so 
on—all which gives a strange spasmodic kind of gasp to the style 
that helps towards the general unsatisfactoriness of the book. 

‘Ada Moore is the only child of two very beautiful and refined 
mortals. The mother according to her miniature, painted when 
first betrothed—high-polite people are always betrothed, never 
engaged—showed ‘‘‘a sweet young female face of seventeen,’ 
with deep blue eyes full of intellect and love, the bloom of Hebe, 
a beautiful mouth, and long golden hair in rich profusion.” The 
father had “« high, white, massive brow, dark eyes full of light, 
noble features, a clear pale complexion, and thick masses of raven 
hair, added to a tall form of perfect symmetry—the best type of 
manly beauty.” These two paragons are of course “two that 
were one,” as the authoress heads a three-page chapter, and they 
live a life of edifying unanimity. “The first thought of my 
father was not what he should like, but what would please 
my mother, and with my mother what would give most 
gratification to my father.” Which we fear is a state of things 
rather more according to the sublime fancies of a lady novelist 
than according to the experience of married couples after the flesh. 
Living near these paragons was a certain Mr. Fenwick—a very 
terrible old gentleman indeed, who at the age of fifty takes a 
little Italian girl of eleven, educates her for five years, and marries 
her when sixteen. When we hear that “ Mr. Fenwick gave up all 
manly pursuits to devote himself entirely to the moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical training of his hapless young wife,” we are 
not prot 5 to read in a single line all by itself, “ The marriage 
was a very unhappy one.” He was a great bear certainly; would 
not allow hoops or crinoline; never sutfered trinkets or jewels of 
any kind; made his young wife “ wear her hair quite short, that 
no valuable time might be lost in dressing and adorning it”; cut 
off tea and coffee as enervating diet, and made her sup milk- 
idge like a Border woman; kept her six hours at hard study 
y by his side; would not allow a fire in her room, and gave 
her only a hard nfattress to lie on; and finally, “one day in a 
mistaken zeal for the infant’s benefit, he punished it so severely 
that it was seized with violent convulsions.” ‘It was in town 
that this happened,” says Ada Moore in a single line, for better 
emphasis. The consequence of this Spartan system of discipline 
was that Mrs. Fenwick ran away, and Mr. Fenwick could not 
find her again, though “he did not disdain to enlist detectives, 
and to set them to work.” Upon which, and in the belief that she 
and the child had been lost in a certain shipwreck that occurred, 
he went into deep mourning, was never seen to smile, became 
almost blind, and positively morose, and frightened Ada Moore as a 
little girl whenever she met him roaming gloomily about “ the 
woods, the moors, and the beach, with no guide but a very surly 
bull-dog and a stick.” The account of Ada Moore’s attack of 
scarlet-fever is wonderfully funny, in its total ignorance of the 
thing written about. The child is at the point of death, yet hears 
everything as distinctly, and reasons as acutely, as if she had been 
& grown man in full possession of his faculties. Everybody cries; 
the doctor, father and mother, male friends—all ery and sob, as 
indeed everybody does cry and sob on all possible occasions in this 
book; but the young lady takes a turn and recovers, as she was 
bound to do. Among others, broken-hearted before they had 
reason to be so, was a certain little boy, one Harry Blake, the sup- 
posed grandson of an old servant, Betty Blake by name, and Ada’s 
fellow-student and playmate. He goes to a little sand-bed by the 
sea-shore called “ Ada’s cot,” which was safe only at low water, and 
there cries, prays, and falls asleep ; “ when lo, a hand was laid on his 
shoulder, a voice sounded in his ear, and its words were, ‘ Wake, 
wake, and arise, Harry Blake, the tide is coming in, a few minutes 
more and you are lost!’” Harry wakes and sees a tall pale 
woman dressed in grey, and with her hood drawn over her face, 
leaning over him. 


“Follow me,” she said, clasping his hand with one of icy coldness; “ but 
for the vi she aaa that sent me to rouse you, you must have been drowned 
in your sleep.” 

“I thank you for the interest you have taken in my safety,” said Harry, 
“but if I could pass away without committing a crime that admits of no 
Pardon, since it shuts out all repentance, I should be glad to die.” 

“Why so, Harry Blake?” asked the woman in grey. “ What grief can a 
youth o _— age have known, to make death seem desirable ? ” 

“The dark angel hovers over Moordell Vicarage,” he said, bursting into 
tears; “the Vicar, that kind, that learned, that noble-hearted man! Dear, 
lovely, gentle Mrs. Moore! Qh, they will die! for they will never survive 
their only child.” 

“What ails their daughter?” asked the woman in b 

“She is dying,” he sobbed out, “of the scarlet-fever. She had two new 
doctors to-day, and they have no hope. I have seen her every day for so 
many years. We have learnt our lessons and played together, for she has 
no pride. Oh, that I could die to save her life!” By this time they had 
reached the skirts of the forest that sloped down towards the sea. 

“Await me here,” said the woman, “I have a remedy which never yet 
failed to cure the most malignant scarlet-fever. 1f the doctors have given 


the poor child up, her parents will be willing to try it—as drowning men 
cling toa straw. But no; instead of awaiting me here, go on your way 
till you come to the large yew-tree at the entrance of the lane leading to 
the churchyard. I will join you there.” 

There was something so ghost-like and mysterious about the tall, thin 
form of the woman in grey, her face was so pale, her eyes so large 
hollow, her hands so thin and white, and her voice so hard and sepulchral, 
that young Harry felt a thrill of awe as he watched her disappear among 
the fir-trees. The moon was so bright, and all was so silvery-white outside 
and so ebon-black within the forest, that the scene lent a sort of ghostly 
character to this strange adventure, &c. 

After a time the ghost in came back again with two phials 
and very careful directions ae . which was to be taken pied ag 
and which rubbed outside the throat, adding, “ But the directions 
are written on the label of each phial”; which was a piece of 
prosaic practicality scarcely to be looked for in a high-polite 
ghostly person talking a species.of blank verse. Where she had 
picked up these infallible remedies does not exactly appear ; for, as 
she is no other than the lost Mrs. Fenwick living in disguise near 
her husband, and watching over the safety of her son, “yo 
Harry Blake,” she ave of her time ‘and 
scanty opportunities for gaini owledge and experience. 

ped. very funny episode is Ada’s first love Tafsir, and the 
extraordinary rapidity with which events “ march” between her 
and Mr. Roscommon Lyall. Two interviews settle the business, 
and papa and mamma, with a precipitancy unworthy of paragons, 
give their consent to their daughter’s engagement to a stranger 
of whom they know absolutely nothing. When papa dies and 
Ada is proved to be no heiress, as was thought likely, Mr. Ros- 
common Lyall declares off in the shabbiest manner, and Ada is 
left to wear the willow instead of the orange-blossoms at which 
she had made so hasty a snatch; some a ility of future bud- 
dings lying in the direction of Harry Blake, who is the faithful 
Corydon to the Roscommon Don Juan. Also the grim, gaunt, 
six-foot-four, blind, and aged Mr. Fenwick of Fenwick Park, 
harshly and peremptorily demands the young lady in marriage, as 
being of the plastic sort best suited to his nature; but though 
the maternal paragon a little inclines that way—the amiable 
Cyclops must be at the least seventy-five years of age by now—the 
young lady’s aversion is unconquerable, and the woman in grey is 
saved the fuss of a melodramatic forbidding of the banns. 

Blake now takes up the running, and soon becomes the favourite. 
But, unlike the rosebud class to which Ada Moore belongs, pride 
of birth is with her of greater force than love, and she rather 
meanly shrinks from Harry because he is the grandson, or sup- 
posed to be the grandson, of old Betty Blake; notwithstandi 
that he is handsome, well-educated, famous in his way, a thoro 

ntleman in mind and manner, and desperately in love—as he 

as been all his life. In the end, however, the woman in grey, 
who has glided after them all to Italy, sets crooked things straight 
and makes dark things plain; and the upshot is that the 
Cyclops and his victim come together again, Ada and Harry make 
a match of it, a certain old count gets back his diamonds which he 
had given to da pauvrette when he thought she might be wanting 
money, and Ada signs her name for the last time as Ada Moore. 
For which the weary reader experiences a deep sense of relief and 
gratitude. There are other choice bits of silliness in this extremely 
silly book—the whole story of Alphonse de Monleon and Lady 
Beatrice, for instance, which isas much below the serious criticism 
due to careful literary work as two barber's dummies are below 
artistic censure. They are mere barber's dummies, not attaining 
the dignity even of Madame Tussaud’s wax figures—mere frag- 
mentary simulacra of humanity, of sickly sweetness and impossi- 
ble proportions, beautiful only to such critics as Jemima Ann 
reading her Sunday novel by the kitchen table, or to "Enery of 
Camberwell studying high life in weekly numbers. 

Two sorts dear to the 
novelist—she of the Jane Eyre type, ugly, forbidding, snub-nosed, 
and ill-dressed ; ‘and she of the Rosa Matilda stamp, seraphi 
ecstatic, undeniably scrofulous, and fashioned out of wax am 
wadding touched up with ine, not out of flesh and blood 
liable to catarrh and pimples. Of the two we scarcely know 
which is the more irritating ; but Jane Eyre has at least the merit 
of vigour, whereas the beauty which the Rosa Matildas would 
represent is too — for any healthy person to accept without 
disgust. On the whole, Ada Moore’s Story is a production which 
can only excite a smile, more or less contemptuous according to 
the nature of the no one, lenient, who is 
capable of criticizing at all, can it command respect, admiration, 
or the faintest emotion of pleasure. 


FOLK-LORE OF THE NORTHERN COUNTIES.* 


— present volume consists of two parts. We have, first, a 
pleasant collection of stories of various kinds, mainly from the 
Bishopric of Durham and other parts of old Northumberland, but 
illustrated by kindred tales from other parts. Mr. Henderson has 
gathered up a large stock of old customs, popular rhymes and 
sayings, stories of witchcraft and of various supernatural beings, 
dreams, second-sight, and, by no means least in interest, legends 
of dragons, or, to give them their true old English name, worms. 
Mr. Henderson simply tells his stories, arranges them under their 
several heads, illustrates them by tales of the like kind elsewhere ; 
but he makes no attempt to enter on the scientific side of his sub- 


* Notes on the Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties of England and the 
Borders. By William Henderson. With an Appendix on Household 
Stories by S. Baring-Gould, M.A. London: Longmans & Co, 1866. 
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ject. This he leaves to Mr. Baring-Gould, who seems to be really 
a comparative mythologist, and who, in his Appendix and in 
several notes scattered through the book, starts more than one 
valuable line of thought. Mr. Baring-Gould's phrase of “ Story- 
Radicals” would not convey its meaning to everybody; but it is 
really delightful to see the business-like way in which he takes the 
a ideas—the roots as he calls them—of the various tales, and 
puts them in a tabular form under various heads, looking at first 
sight like an analysis or a genealogical table. These “roots” he 
likens to the roots of philology ; the different tales which branch 
off from them, like the different words which branch off from a 
philological root, grow into shapes very unlike the original and 
very unlike one another, and yet a critical eye can very easily 
detect their identity. Thus, to take an instance not given by Mr. 
Baring-Gould, Cambyses, in the story told by Herodotus, shoots 
the son in the presence of the father; Eadgar, in the legend 
which has a wee so large a portion of his true history, 
shoots the father in the presence of the son; in either case the 
survivor, with a sort of servile presence of mind, expresses his 
admiration of the royal skill.. Now these stories are evidently 
the same; father and son simply change places to suit the 
necessity of the case. It is not so clear, but it is highly pro- 
bable, that they really spring from the same origin as the 
ubiquitous Tellsage, where the father has to shoot at his son. 
Mr. Baring-Gould, true to his immediate object, has chiefly con- 
fined himself to what are strictly Household Stories, several of 
which he works out at some length. But exactly the same prin- 
ciple applies to the stories which have found their way into 
history and into mythology of the higher kind. The formation of 
legend follows exactly the same course, whether the actors intro- 
duced are gods, or kings, or millers and tailors. Mr. Baring-Gould 
therefore, though, in his more elaborate exposition, he contines 
himself to the Household Stories, gives several old Greek and 
other mythological tales a place in his classified analysis. The 
Telisage itself comes in, but it is placed in a class of tales 
in which a man “obtains supremacy” through his cunning or 
skill. But surely the kindred between the parties concerned is 
an essential element in the tale, and this rather connects it, in 
however remote a degree, with the legends of Cambyses and 
Eadgar. But, in any case, the notion of such a tabular classifica- 
tion is a good one, whatever we may think of the particular 
arrangement drawn out by Mr. Baring-Gould. We may add 
that, in calling him a comparative mythologist, we do not at all 
mean that he into the profounder mysteries of the origin 
of mythology. For instance, he is satisfied with placing the stories 
of Odysseus and Penelope, of Heracles and Deianeira, under various 
heads of the class of stories about husbands and wives, without 
entering on the question whether Heracles or Odysseus really is 
or is not the sun. 

One of the best of Mr. Baring-Gould’s specimens is the York- 
shire story of the Fish and the Ring, in which a remarkable 
number of familiar stories seem worked up together. He shows 
that we have here the story of Romulus, Cyrus, &c., together 
with the story of Polycrates. On this last “ root” he does give us 
a little mythology in the strictest sense. ‘I am not sure that it 
has not a mythical signification, and that the ring apparently lost 
in the sea, and recovered from it again, does not portray the sun 
cast, as it were, by the power of darkness into the deep, and 
recovered again by the virgin Aurora or the dawn.” Pro- 
fessor Miiller or Mr. Cox must tell us whether this is orthodox. 
But the girl carrying a letter ordering her own death is a fe- 
male version of a character who appears in many shapes, from 
Bellerophon to Godwine. And this last group of tales again must 
be divided into two—those in which, as in the case of Bellerophon, 
the letter is delivered, and those in which, as in the case of 
Godwine and the Yorkshire girl, it is exchanged for one of an 
opposite tenor. 

ut we must not let the more scientific inquiries of Mr. Baring- 
Gould make us wholly forget the praiseworthy collections of 
Mr. Henderson, which form the main staple of the book. Tales, 
such as Mr. Baring-Gould can practise upon, form of course 
only one element out of several; the customs and superstitions of 
the country naturally form one of the most important. We do 
not know whether the North of England is really richer in 
this sort of thing than other districts, or whether it is simply 
that the mine has been better worked; certain it is, that one 
always finds more of it coming from the North than from any 
other strictly English part of the island. Probably both causes 
combine, and probably both causes are themselves alike results 
of that separation in various ways which distinguished ancient 
Northumberland from the rest of England long ufter the other 
parts of the were welded together. In 
such a country old usages and old beliefs have naturally 
lingered loi than elsewhere, and for the same reason there 
has always been a spirit of local curiosity and local patriot- 
ism ready to mark and record every ra | peculiarity. Next 


. to the North, the richest part of England in this way is the 


West. A very large proportion of Mr. Henderson’s parallel 
or contrasted illustrations come from Devonshire. Here again 
we are dealing with a country which has a distinct character. 
Its remoteness from the capital and from great towns in gene- 
ral, the character of its scenery, and, not least, the predominance 
of ancient Welsh blood in its inhabitants, all help to make the 
West a land of legend and superstition and old usage as well as 
the North. We do not believe that the unromantic midland 
counties have any such stores to produce. At any rate, if any 
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ancient deities still linger there, they are unfortunate in their lack 
of prophets. 

ne hardly knows where to begin in selecting from such 
as Mr. Henderson’s. We open casually at wae he tells us Fe 
“‘elf-stones,” The belief in this superstition extends from 
Shetland to Cornwall, and Mr. Baring-Gould, in a note, recog. 
nises it in several Scandinavian The elves are sup 
to shoot cows and other animals with stone arrows. This lief 
is undoubtedly founded, as Mr. Henderson says, on the existencg 
and frequent discovery of real flint arrow-heads, the weapons of 
earlier races. The extinct inhabitants of a country almost always 
find a place in its mythology as supernatural beings, and some 
mythical account is given of their surviving antiquities. Thys 
the trolls are in popular belief quartered in ancient barrows, and 
every kind of amazing legend is told about cromlechs and standing. 
stones, from Stonehenge downwards. So the elf-bolts are un. 
doubtedly the weapons of the flint-folk ; but we do not see why Mr, 
Henderson, whose name seems to witness hissScandinavian descen 
should speak of them as “the flint-arrow heads of our ancestors.” The 
most remarkable elf-bolt on record is probably that which the deyj] 
shot, not at a cow or a horse, but at Saint Dunstan himself, while 
yet Abbot of Glastonbury. It knocked off the saint's cap, but 
missed his head. But the point of the story is that, as Dunstan's 
biographer, Mr. Green, puts it, “No stone of the kind, big or 
little, was to be found within the borders of Somerset.” Modern 
science equally bears its witness to the fact that the elf-bolts are 
constantly found made.of materials quite strange to the district 
where they are found. It was something for a saint of the tenth 
century to notice such differences. “Dunstan,” we are 
“bade the stone be preserved in safe-keeping, and so became, it 
would seem, the first geologist of the West.” 

Then, about dragons or worms. Every now and then one reads 
a story of some one having seen something of the sort quite lately, 
There was a paragraph in the papers only last year about a dragon 
or crocodile or saurian of some kind, which somebody saw, not in 
Northumberland or Devon, but in an everyday county like Oxford- 
shire, within the last thirty years. Then there is the dragon, which 
by the way has no wings, which was seen by many people swimmi 
up the Reuss in 1499, and of which Diebold Schilling, the chro- 
nicler of Luzern, gives us a picture. Mr. Henderson helps to 
several of their kindred, far more dangerous, it would seem, than 
the specimens seen at Luzern and in Oxfordshire. We have the 
Worms of Sockburn, Pollard, Lambton, Linton, and Spindleston 
Heugh. In the first two cases lands and manors were held of the 
Bishop by presenting to each prelate on his accession the sword 
with which the monster was slain. The Lambton Worm has 
twined himself into a vast mass of local and family tra- 
dition. One part of the story seems to contaif elements 
with the stories of 2geus and Jephthah. The hero, Sir John 
Lambton, Knight of Rhodes, after killing the Worm, has, by 
order of a prophetess, to kill the first living thing which meets 
him on his way home. If he failed to do this, no lord of Lambton 
for nine generations was to die in his bed. He took precautions 
for his oe to meet him, but unluckily his father came first. 
The father was not killed, and the dog was; but the curse, we 
are told, was fulfilled, the last of the nine dying accidentally in 
1761. Two of the nine met their deaths on the King’s side in 
the Civil Wars. Mr. Henderson claims a peculiar character for 
his Northumbrian dragons. The South of England, he tells us, 
has nothing analogous, which is odd, as the dragon is the West- 
Saxon ensign. In South Wales we can testify that dragon stories 
do occur, and we should want a little more inquiry before we 
ventured to say that there are none in the South of England, 
In Scandinavia, of course, there are plenty; but the Swedish 
and Norwegian worms have a covetous trick of watching over 
treasures in the bowels of the earth, and of late years it has 
not been usual to slay them, with the exception of one shot bya 
priest in 1 63 I. 

Mr. Henderson takes occasion from the dragon stories to go off 
into somewhat of a theological meditation on their symbolical 
meaning. Our transition therefore to the following good story is 
quite natural :— 

Acountry minister, after attending a meeting of his presbytery, had to 
return home alone, and very late, on a dark evening. While riding in a 
gloomy part of the road, his horse stumbled, and the good man was sud- 
denly flung to the ground, A loud laugh followed, so scornful and so weird, 
that the minister felt no doubt of the quarter whence it proceeded. How- 
ever, with a stout heart, he remounted without delay, and continued his 
journey, crying out, “ Ay, Satan, ye may laugh ; but when I fall, I can get 
up again ; when ye fell, ye never rose ”—on which a deep groan was h 
This was firmly believed to have been an encounter with the Evil Spirit, and 
a great triumph for the dauntless minister. 


ARMY PURCHASE.* 


th is only by a great effort, such as enabled Swift to imagine 
what life would be among Brobdingnagians and Lilliputians, 
that a British officer of our day can bring himself to conceive & 
military system without ~~ It is not merely that the vast 
field of speculation would be closed which now gives to promo 
tion much of the excitement of railway scrip or shares in the 
Atlantic cable, and renders the questions of Wilkinson’s exchange, 
and the sum which old Potter will take to sell, of such paramount 
regimental importance. Beyond all this, a great change would be 


* The Purchase System in the British Army. By Sir Charles E. Tre 
velyan, K.C.B, Second Edition. London: Longmans & Co, 1867. 
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in the of the gentlemen who command Her Majesty’s 
advocate the abolition of the present 
m contend that it would greatly improve the type; and though 
is is a question with two sides, still, whether they are right or 
wrong, it is certain the British officer would not remain as he is. 
He might have more good qualities, or as many, or fewer, but 
they would not be the same qualities; he would be quite a dif- 
ferent personage in many important iculars; and the question 
js thus one not only of class interest, but of national moment. 

Besides being officially connected with the subject, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan long ago took part in discussions sa it, so that 
we probably have in his pamphlet on the purchase system, since 
he is one of its chief opponents, all that is to be said against it. 
His first objection is that it is based on a money qualification. 
“ Purchase and professional qualification are,” he says, “antagon- 
istic and incompatible principles.” Here his partisanship leads 
him rather too far. Before an ensign can become a lieutenant, or 
a lieutenant a captain, he must om | a board of superior officers 
that he sses certain prescribed qualifications for the step. 
As these, however, though very practical and necessary, are not 
difficult of attainment, and as no such ordeal is required before 
promotion to other grades, the objection so far holds good that 

urchase and superior professional qualification are principles 
sam no necessary connexion ; and, the condition prescribed being 
satisfied, “ those who have ready money at their disposal must be 
appointed and promoted even in preference to other better-quali- 
rsons.” Thus “idle young men, who dislike the restraints of 
school, and desire to lead an easy, enjoyable life, are attracted to 
the army as the only profession in which advancement depends not 
so much upon personal qualifications as upon a certain amount of 
money.” So far we will go with Sir Charles. We will that the 
army is largely composed of young men who would not look forward 
to a life of hard work and competition with any particular delight, 
and who would not, under its conditions, be very successful; in 
fact such youths as, a year or two earlier, formed the mass of 
scholars at our public schools. As a rule, the parents of boys who 
have shown such industry and talent as to give promise of a fair 
career in a learned profession do not put them into the army. 
Popular opinion, however, at the present time, does less than 
justice to military officers in its estimate of their mental qualities. 
ey are often men of sound a good sense, often more than 
commonly disposed and fitted for enterprise and adventure, often 
men of accomplishment, often men honestly devoted to their 
fession. Nevertheless, judged by the educational standard of 
our day, they do not often possess deep special, or general culture, 
or extensive reading, or great power of application; and we can 
thus agree with the general proposition, that a deal of the 
intellect is already sifted out of each generation of youth before it 
gives its contribution to the army. And as the best officers are 
no more likely than others to wealth, the purchase system 
greatly increases the chances that would otherwise exist in favour 
of the men who rise in the army not being men who would have 
attained distinction in other professions. 

Next, the pamphlet enlarges on the text that “the encourage- 
ment which the purchase system gives to young men of fortune to 
enter the army as a fashionable pastime, aggravates the pecuniar 
embarrassments of those who desire to follow it as a profession.” 
This is a matter affecting the class rather than the public. No 
doubt it is a great misfortune that men should be tempted, or in a 
manner compelled, by the instinct of social competition, to live 
beyond their means; still, as a rule, officers in the army do not 
overstep their resources oftener than men of other professions, and 
those of superior wealth generally congregate in particular regi- 
ments. The effect is not so much to incite the poorer man to 
increased expenditure as to place him at a social disadvantage ; 
but, as society—or rather as human nature—is constituted, that is 
an inevitable consequence of the inequalities of fortune, and to vie 
with our richer neighbours is not the special foible of any single 
section of the community. Whether the writer means to say that 
it might possibly be desirable to establish sumptuary laws in the 
army, combining the simplicity of Spartan mo with the ascetic 
habits of life of the original Knight-Templars, we cannot say; 
but we think it is clear that, taking people as they are, young 
men who have money will spend a good deal of it in procuring 
enjoyment, and that such a propensity hes no particular con- 
nexion with the purchase system. The chief objection to that 
system is that it makes money, rather than merit, the condition of 
advancement; and, besides unduly elevating men to positions which 
might be filled to more advantage, lowers the professional tone 
by making systematic trafficking a condition of preferment. These 
are indisputable evils; and it is equally indisputable that a system 
by which the high places of the army would be occupied by those 
best fitted for them would be the right substitute—if we could 
only find it. Sir Charles Trevelyan’s remedy is competition for 
entrance, followed by promotion based on the combin principles 

r seniority and selection, and accelerated by various minor con- 
trivences, He would begin by submitting the candidates for the 
army (nominated, as at present, by the Commander-in-Chief, and 
thereby subjected to a certain filtering process) to an examination 
highly competitive, and calculated to elicit whatever educational 
acquirements they might possess. Now such a process must be 

_on the ——— that regimental duty would be better 
done if those who do it were more highly educated, and that 
— talent and culture are necessary for the discharge of 
ordinary military functions, Here is at once obvious matter for 
dispute; for many who are well acquainted with the duties 


of a subaltern or captain, both in and war, will contend 
that these can be performed ectly well by the average 
young English gentleman, and that a body of scholars and 
philosophers would perform them no better. The contrary idea 
appears to have arisen from a consideration of the necessity, which 
undoubtedly exists, that the men who direct the operations of 
armies should possess superior endowments and acquirements, and 
that officers of the staff and the scientific corps should be highly 
trained. In a confused generalizing way, this perfectly just 
opinion is extended and made to include the whole army—as if 
olicers of the line and cavalry were liable to be constantly called 
on to perform the functions proper to other branches of the service. 
In order to bring an increased portion of the talent of each gene- 
ration into the army we must divert it from other channels where 
there is already too little, thus augmenting our already too 
frequent liability to hear dull sermons, to pay for bad law, and to 
entrust our ailments to incapable physicians. Meanwhile we 
should deprive that large eer po of our youth which (as recent 
inquiries into our public-school system — never obtains an 
appreciable degree of scholastic proficiency, of the career whi 
seems naturally offered to the eagerness for perilous enterprise, the 
power of endurance, and the high spirit that go to form the ideal 
military character. Many a youth who was the despair of his tutors 
has led his men against the enemy with a gallantry equal to that of 
the ancient heroes of whose deeds he could be prevailed upon to 
learn so little; and, for dogged holding of a dangerous post, com- 
mend us to your valiant dunce. 

The army would appear, then, to be the natural resource of a 
class of men who may make excellent officers though they might not 
have shone in other professions; and, whether the p 
tem be good or bad, we do not think competitive examination 
would be a desirable substitute. The absence of any high standard 
of mental requirement is one main reason why officers ~~: 
the social position which ours do can be found to serve for 
exceedingly small remuneration. It is not to be supposed that 
young men, conscious of such superior — and attainments 
as give fair promise of success in civil life, will be anxious to 
compete for the pay of a subaltern, with the prospect of 
entitling themselves to the not munificent emoluments of a field- 
officer by the time they would have arrived, in a learned pro- 
fession, at competence and distinction. A necessary condition, 
therefore, of this new order of things must be a large increase of 
military pay; and this is one of the steps proposed by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan in which we can most heartily concur. To any one who 
considers the subject it must appear unaccountable that men can 
be found, of social position such as that of our officers, tog | 
to submit to the many restrictions and hardships of military life 
for so inconsiderable a remuneration. That they can be found is 
owing to several causes—to the general over-stocking of professions, 
to the absence of the high educational standard which exercises 
elsewhere a prohibitory effect, to the social consideration accorded 
to military rank, and to the prospect of associating with those of 
their own class, and, whatever their taste may be, of finding com- 
panions to suit them. So long as, by the action of these 
officers can be got at a cheap rate, it is very unlikely that the 
country will volunteer to pay them better ; for, looking at the past 
relations existing between the nation and the army, economy, 
not liberality, has been the ruling principle. We are afraid, 
therefore, that Sir Charles Trevelyan is much too sanguine when 
he contemplates a larger expenditure, not only as a necessary 
condition of the reforms he advocates, but as one that will be 
cheerfully acquiesced in. 

But we have by no means reviewed the whole of the scheme 
detailed in the phlet, for an important part of it is to increase 
largely the number of commissions bestowed upon those who pass 
through the ranks, appropriating at least one-third in this way. 
“The qualification would be,” says the writer, “not superior 

roficiency in literature and science, but character and conduct 
fitting the condition of an officer.” But this character and con- 
duct are exactly the — points of the present candidates for the 
army ; and, by admitting these merits alone as the necessary qualifi- 
cations for a part of our officers, Sir Charles is abandoning his main 
position, that “ superior proficiency in literature and science,” as 
elicited by a competitive examination, is a repel test of fitness for 
a commission. His scheme, if it answered his expectations, would 
give us an army officered partly by —— of superior attain- 
ments, partly by men raised from the ranks and not of superior 
attainments; and he seems to suppose that these incongruous 
elements would at once unite and work together harmoniously—. 
the well-bred and well-educated men cheerfully associating with 
the men of far inferior social position and intellectual culture. 
Can anybody who understands our social system seriously regard 
such a plan as other than Utopian? Ofcourse such a state of 
things, removing some of the main inducements to our present 
class of officers to enter the army—namely, the of associat- 
ing with those of their own and of enjoying a high social 
position—would end by leaving the army to be officered principally 
or altogether by those raised from the ranks. 

The reason, however, it a , for desiring this infusion from 
the ranks is not so much to change the character of our officers, as 
to hold out a fresh inducement to men of a better class than our 
present recruiting system affords to enter the army. It is argued 
that if the chances of obtaining a commission were greatly in- 
creased, our yeomanry and middle-classes generally would be 
attracted to the ranks as the portal to a field of honourable ambi- 
tion. Possibly this effect might follow; but, on the other hand, 
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we think the change would, by depriving us of a large proportion 
of our present class of ofticers, completely alter the character of 
the service. And we believe the desired end, that of raising the 
character of the army, would be much more effectually ensured by 
the plan of short enlistment, ending with service in the Reserve, 
which we have so often advocated. 

Having secured the necessary number of candidates by com- 
petition, Sir Charles Trevelyan —— to pass them through 
a military college before joining their regiments, after which 
their successive steps of promotion must depend chiefly on 
seniority. But as the inevitable result of such a system is a 
degree of stagnation which, in time of peace, fills each rank 
with officers comparatively so advanced in age that the higher 
grades are held by men who no longer possess the necessary 

igour for command, he would provide for this by combining 

with seniority a principle of selection. It is the chief merit 
of the purchase system that it enables officers who at least 
have the recommendation of youth and activity to rise to com- 
mands; and this advantage it is proposed, in the new scheme, to 
secure by selecting for promotion officers who have satisfactorily 
proved themselves best titted for it—“ confining,” however, “ex- 
— promotions to cases the justice of which would be gene- 

y acknowledged.” Nobody can dispute that this method would 
be not only better than the present, but actually perfect; but, 
having gone thus far, we must again part company with Sir 
Charles, for when we come to the means for securing so admirable 
a result, we find the difficulty, we may say impracticability, of 
devising them imparting to his language the vagueness which is 
its natural result. While at college, we are told, “the young men 
should be sifted on the main points of character which constitute 
fitness for command ”—a somewhat hazy process to begin with. 
Then, after entrance to the army, 
at each half-yearly inspection the officer commanding the regiment should 
submit a distinct and explicit statement of the qualifications of his officers 
under given heads, and the general officer should take any means he thinks 
proper to verify it, by questioning the officers, by calling upon them to put 
the regiment or companies through their exercise, field-movements, and evo- 
lutions, or by examining the state of their companies, the defaulter’s books, 
soldiers’ accounts, &c. 

But this is very much what is done at present, though certainly 
not with any view to the selection of officers for promotion by so 
arbitrary and uncertain an ordeal. It is just because these peace 
tests would altogether fail as a criterion of the qualities most 
essential to the officer's real business, the business of war, that we 
should be sorry to see them substituted even for the present 
— The preliminaries to any plan of selection must be, first, 

e establishment of a standard of qualification, not for barrack 
and parade duties, but for war; and, secondly, a competent 
tribunal to decide on the claims of candidates. In the way 
of this there would unfortunately be enormous difficulties. Men 
would not like to be dependent for their success in life on the 
verdict of boards, or commissioners, or inspecting oflicers—a mode 
of decision arbitrary, questionable, and wearing a very different 
aspect from the process by which success is determined in civil 

ife, where, as a rule, the best lawyers get most clients, and 
surgeons and physicians obtain practice in direct proportion to the 
estimate which the public forms of their skill. : 

We cannot help thinking that Sir Charles Trevelyan—always, 
we believe, an advocate of the competitive system—has succeeded 
in persuading himself, as earnest advocates of systems so often do, 
that there is nothing like leather. In his ardour for the cause we 
daresay he would like to examine the Bench of Bishops competi- 
tively, in order to the selection of a Primate of England. The 
process would be at least equally inapplicable to the purpose he 
now suggests; nevertheless, though we cannot believe in the 
efficacy of the scheme he proposes to substitute for the purchase 
system, there are many topics in his pamphlet which the reader 
will find well handled and worthy of consideration, the evils of 
promotion by purchase being placed in a strong light. But we 
think he greatly exaggerates the importance of those evils; and 
we are confident that our regimental officers are not (as some 
passages in his pamphlet seem to imply) inferior to those of Con- 
tinental armies. On the contrary, their quality is of the best; all 
they want is a system of regimental instruction more consonant to 
the facts of contemporary war, and which should, in time of peace, 
prepare them for actual duties in the field. 


LAMARTINE’S HISTORY OF THE GIRONDINS.* 


T is curious that the French, who are so tolerant of political 
change, should be conspicuously averse to that intellectual 
iconoclesm which characterizes our conservative selves. Owing to 
this mental bias of our neighbours (Mr. Matthew Arnold would say 
owing to their more solid critical system), the great literary idols 
of France a their places in public esteem while ours as constantly 

et knocked down from their pedestals. With us it almost passes 

r depth to speak contemptuously of the accepted classics of the 
language. Many sapient persons think it bodes well in a young 
writer if he reviles Byron and Pope. Now this is what no 
Frenchman who values his name car afford todo. M. Taine has 
indeed ventured to declare that the poems of Boileau are piteous 
twaddle, and are hardly poetry at all. He has even called in 
question the merits of Racine. But M. Taine stands nearly alone 
amongst I’rench critics. His temerity has been rebulied, and he 
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_ not shaken the national faith in the authors of Athalie and the 
atrin. 

Arguing from such a tendency, we should be disposed to bel} 
that it must be long before of M. de 
occupy a high place in the literary Fasti of France. Apart 
the interest which must long attach to the productions of a man 
who, whatever his defects as a politician, will always be rated 
amongst the most gifted personages of his time, many of his 
volumes will continue to be read for their intrinsic merits, Hig 
later books have been composed with rapidity, to meet the pressi 
pecuniary wants of the moment, so that few of them will hear 
frequent and attentive perusal. But the “Chute d’un Ange,” the 
“Jocelyn,” and other works which bear his name, if over full of 
vague and vaporous sentiment, have nevertheless many sparks of 
the true melodious fire, of the mens divintor which has been so 
seldom inherited by the poets of France. 

Looking at the Histoire des Girondins as a literary perform. 
ance, it is not surprising that M. de Lamartine’s contemporaries 
should have ascribed to its publication a share in that “ Reyo- 
lution of Contempt” which destroyed the throne of July. In 
spite of grave positive defects, the Histoire des Girondins jg 
a powerful, and even an instructive, work. It would be absurd 
to try it by a standard which cannot apply to works written 
for the million rather than for the cultiveted few. The author 
expressly disclaimed on its behalf all pretensions to the matured 
and solemn dignity of history proper. In his own estimate 
it was a little less than history, and a little more than a set 
of biographical sketches. To original erudition it has no more 
pretence than Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years’ War, or the 
same author’s Revolt of the Netherlands. Like M. Thiers, the 
historian of the Girondins quotes no authorities, and his labour isa 
mere compilation from sources easy of access, most of them second- 
hand, In some cases, as in the famous banquet of the Girondins 
on the eve of their execution, M. de Lamartine has, with true 
poetic license, followed the manner of the ancients by placing in 
the mouths of his characters speeches which were never delivered 
at all, Neither can it be denied that undue sacrifices are made 
for the sake of antithesis, epigram, and effect. Nevertheless it 
would be an error to suppose that this history is full of false- 
hoods, still more that it abounds in grotesque caricatures of 
chronology and fact of the sort so popular with the admirers 
of Sir Archibald Alison. No one would consult the book for 
details, but it should be mentioned, on the other hand, that many 
circumstances are narrated with an impartiality to which certain 
writers of higher historical repute can lay no claim. Sir Cornewall 
Lewis observes that the writers of Voltaire’s time were far more 
cosmopolitan in thought than the writers of recent Orleanist 
France. The remark is a sound one, but M. de Lamartine cannot 
be accused of the narrow prejudices which characterize many of 
his contemporaries, and notably M. Thiers. For instance, we tind 
him doing rigorous justice to Lord Chatham, Lord Thurlow, Pitt, 
Burke, George ILI., the Emperor Leopold, and the rest of the great 
enemies of France. The view which he takes of Pitt’s conduct 
to the Coalition, and to the French diplomatic agents after the 
execution of Louis XVL, is singularly in advance of the general 
tone of French historic opinion in 1848, and M. de Lamartine’s 
account of those transactions may be confidently recommended 
to the notice of Earl Russell. The author of the Life of For 
will be surprised to hear that M. de Lamartine considers that 
Talleyrand and Chauvelin, during the latter days of their residence 
in London, were secretly negotiating with the heads of our Par- 
liamentary Opposition while keeping up an appearance of proper 
diplomatic behaviour to amuse Pitt. 

Exceptions have been taken to the morality of this history. 
M. de Lamartine has been called a prophet of mischievous revo- 
lution, an apologist of hateful crime. But these charges seem to 
be void of solid foundation. When M. de Lamartine wrote, liberal 
Frenchmen clung more positively than they do now to the notion 
that the opening of the States-General in May, 1789, was the 
commencement of an epoch of glory and light. Against this 
view a reaction has since begun to set in. Men of the school 
of Prevost-Paradol and About are beginning to inquire whether 
France has really inherited from Mirabeau and Robespierre those 
blessings of liberty, equality, and fraternity upon which so much 
eloquent declamation has been spent. Looking around them, they 
do not observe that France is full to overflowing of any one of 
these advantages, and, seeing this, they are asking themselves 
whether their fathers may not have set a false interpretation on @ 
chapter of French history in which they themselves find so 
much to deplore. It is no reproach to MN. de Lamartine that 
he took a view of the French Revolution which not all writers 
of his intellectual calibre would maintain now. Then it should 
be remembered that, like other illustrious Frenchmen of the 
Orleans period, the historian of the Girondins was tinged with 
republican opinions, so that, in glorifying the Revolution of 
178g, he was glorifying political and moral doctrines which his 
reason and conscience approved. Nothing can be more groundless 
than the assertion that M. de Lamartine has shed a halo round 
those acts of hideous and nameless atrocity which have made their 
perpetrators and their abettors infamous for all time. The tragic 
events of the Revolution are crowded into so narrow a space, the 
canvass is so full of ghastly and unnatural sights, that no historian, 
whatever his tendency to pity or reaction, can pause at every 
fresh incident of horror, at the approach of every new monster 
that crosses his path, in order to pour forth the vials of his 
righteous wrath. Mignet and Louis Blanc narrate these events in 
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the tone of fatalists and statisticians. Herr von Sybel gives 

ragmatic account of the men of ’89 and their doings, 
* Pout indulging in the luxury of moral hysterics. Mr. Carlyle 
seldom transgresses the bounds of a certain «esthetic pity 
and indignation. Comparing M. de Lamartine with these writers, 
we cannot call him callous to suffering or tolerant of crime. Far 
from this, we must credit him with frequent bursts of human 
hich are much more than the mere devices of the 


a win, and seem to come from the depths of a noble and 
chivalrous soul. The trimming judgments passed by M. de 


artine on the chief actors of the Revolution will not of course 
satisfy ardent Royalists, but until we have come to the conclusion 
that Robespierre and Danton were mere Belphegors let loose 
from hell, mere monsters whose depravity was utterly unche- 
uered by goodness of thought or aspiration, history must treat 
em much as M. de Lamartine has done. We doubt whether 
any other history not written with a professedly Royalist bias 
has treated the trial and execution of Louis x I. in a spirit 
more just to the victim and more severe to the judges. The - 
gua used by M. de Lamartine is firmer, and more hostile to 
the Convention, than that to which we are accustomed in average 
jish authors. The execution of the King is called, not an 
execution, but a murder. M., de Lamartine says of Louis in one 

Louis XVI, dégradé de la royauté, désarmé et prisonnier, coupable peut- 

étre dans la lettre, était-il coupable dans Vesprit, si l'on considere la con- 
trainte morale et physique de sa déplorable situation? Etait-ce un tyran ? 
Non. Un oppresseur du peuple? Non. Un fauteur de l’aristocratie ? - Non, 
Un ennemi de la liberté? Non. Tout son regne protestait, depuis son 
avénement au tréne, de la tendance philosophique de son esprit et des 
instincts populaires de son coeur, & prémunir la royauté contre les tentations 
du despotisme, & faire monter les lois sur le trone, a demander des conseils & 
la nation, a faire régner par lui et en lui les droits et les intéréts du peuple. 
Prince révolutionnaire, il avait appelé lui-méme la révolution & son secours. 
Ti avait voulu lui donner beaucoup; elle avait voulu arracher davantage ; 
de la la lutte. 
M. de Lamartine further says that, although the King might be 
accused of partial weakness and dissimulation, the people had 
treated him with cruel violence. In case of victory the King 
would have had no right to judge his people, neither could the 
people lawfully judge their King :— 

Lahache apres le combat [adds the historian], et frappant un homme 
désarmé, au nom de ses ennemis, qu’est-elle dans toutes les langues? Un 
meurtre de sang-froid, sans excuse, du moment qu’il est sans nécessité,en un 
mot une immolation. 

The vote of the Girondins, though the men of that 
heroes of the book, is treated with great severity. 
says 

Piste de la monarchie et du roi, les Girondins livrérent l'une au peuple, 
sans étre convaincus de ses vices; livrérent l'une au peuple, sans etre 
convaincus de sa criminalité ; versant en public un sang qu‘ils déploraient 
en secret, sentant sur leur langue le remords combattre avec l’arrét, et se 
lavant les mains devant la posterité. 
English critics have not failed to notice the fondness of some French 
writers for dwelling on the prurient details of history. It is well 
known how Michelet gloats over —_ fact or interpretation that 
tends that way. In this respect M. de artine sets the example 
which might have been expected from the painter of the Platonic 
loves of “ Raphael” and his chaste idol. He carefully sifts away 

circumstances which other historians have chosen to re- 

te. As an example of the, purity—we might almost say 
the modesty—of his lan in dealing with such slippery 
details, we may quote his sketch of the youthful period of Madame 
Roland’s career. Whoever remembers the piquant revelations of 
nal physiology with which that remarkable woman has 
voured her Memoirs will admire the delicate reticence of the 
historian of the Girondins, who resisted the temptation of repro- 
ducing statistics which would not have diminished the sale of a 
popular work. 
hat the intellectual merits of the book are of a very high order 

is more than we should care to assert. We should rate it on this 
count below the author’s own History of the Restoration. It 
contains much powerful declamation of a heated oratorical sort, 
much poetical description of persons, places, and events, much 
fervent and generous sentiment. But there is no strong grasp or 
analysis of character, the outlines of the principal figures want 
precision and strength, there is no just proportion between fact and 
Teflection, and we rise from the perusal full of foggy impressions 
and incomplete ideas which seem to belong to a magnificent 
phantasmagoria whose precise sense we have been unable to ascer- 
tain. It must be granted that the theme chosen by M. de 
Lamartine was ill-suited to his soft and voluptuous style. The 
grotesque and demoniacal incidents of the Reign of Terror could 
not be properly brushed in with floods of gold, crimson, and 
azure. Such lurid scenes want the ghastly lighting and weird 
handling of a Rembrandt. The sunny and aristocratic groups of 
the Fronde and the Regency would have been more con- 
genial subjects to an artist whose manner does not fit those 
Violent outlines of democratic character and those brusque eflects 
of popular passion which have never been adequately painted 
except by the sarcastic, searching, and mournful Carlyle. 
Political gospels are sometimes measured by their influence on 
society at large, sometimes by their reflection in the lives and 
characters of those who preach them. Judged by either of these 
tests, M. de Lamartine’s creed, whatever we may think of its ab- 
stract contents, can incur no great blame at our lente As inter- 
preted by himself in February, 1848, his doctrines were seen to be 


y are the 
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the behaviour of the multitudes who had imbibed them, they 
were singularly dissuasive of a return to the sinister memories 
*89, to traditions of horrible and vengeful crime. 


LEECHDOMS, WORTCUNNING, AND STARCRAFT OF EARLY 
ENGLAND.* 
HE is a third, and it is to be hoped the last, instalment of 
Leechdoms, Wortcunning, and Starcraft of Early England, 
We are contirmed in this hope by finding two glossaries and as 
many indices appended to the text, though they do not appear at 
the end of the volume, where they might have been expected ; for 
after the conclusion of the last index of proper names we have an 
addition of fifty pages more, entitled “Historical Fragments,” 
with a separate index of their own, referring to the names of 
persons and places. The editor himself probably does not estimate 
these Fragments at any high value, as he expresses his fear that 
no future opportunity will occur of rescuing them from the obscurity 
of their manuscript condition and the danger of destruction by 
fire. But they have proved of this value to the editor, that they 
have enabled fim to write a fourth rambling and discursive pre- 
face, which extends very nearly to the length of the documentary 
matter that he has printed. Itis not often that we have reason to 
complain of the editors of this series of works exceeding the rea- 
sonable liberty allowed by the suggestion of the Master of the 
Rolls, “ that the editor should give an account of the MSS. em- 
ployed by him, of their age and their peculiarities; that he should 
add to the work a brief account of the life and times of the author, 
and any remarks nece to explain the chronology.” We 
observed in our review of his first volume f that Mr. yne’s 
genius did not lie in the direction of preface-writing. And we are 
obliged to add, that the only superiority that we can discover in 
the preface of 1866 to that of 1864 consists in the fact that the 
present is about one-third of the length of that which was prefixed 
to his first volume. Its relevancy to the subject-matter of the 
volume we are unable to discover. 
The documents of which the volume consists admit of being 
oe =) divided into three classes:—1. Recipes; 2. ostics ; 
3. Starcraft; and the editor introduces his reader to the subject by 
a slight sketch of the learning which he supposes to prevail among 
the more learned of our rude Anglo-Saxon ancestors, and the ignor- 
ance of the vulgar which we must admit is sufficiently established 
by the contents of the volume itself, which also goes some way 
towards disproving the learning of the better classes. After this 
we are told that there is an element of truth—which we take leave 
to think it would be very surprising if there were not—in Saxon 
mythology. Next follows another little dissertation on Divina- 
tion by Dreams, @ propos we suppose of the treatise on Prognostics. 
And here we are referred to the various authorities on the subject— 
Mother Shipton, Aristotle and other Greek writers on dreams ; 
from which by an easy transition we pass on to Astrology, which 
we are told is “the abuse of the study of the stars” which “has 
been closely connected with its legitimate use.” As far as we 
can make out, the object of all this is to defend the Saxon 
credulity and superstition by showing that there must have been 
Greeks who were taken in by the same absurdities. After quoting 
a passage from Galen, and another which passes under the name 
of Hermes, which perhaps no one but a Reviewer will have 
the patience to read through, he observes :— 

When the proper astronomical signs are employed, talk of this kind is 
enough to captivate the imagination of many a man and prudent 
enough in his daily affairs and capable of making money. 

On the rest of the preface we forbear to make any other remark 
than that it consists of a dissertation on the identity of Ailfric, 
the author of a translation of Bede’s work De Temporibus, with 
Atlfric, Archbishop of Canterbury, and several other dilfrics, from 
all of whom the editor thinks he has successfully distinguished bim. 
This is the only part of Mr. Cockayne’s preface that has any right 
to appear in this volume. And it does duty here as the introduc- 
tion to the ouly part of his volume which any real value. 
This is the part entitled “A Treatise on Astronomy and Cosmo- 
gony,” which certainly contains some interesting matter, and illus- 
both hay amount by our ancestors 
in the tenth century and the good sense possessed by <ilfric, 
and perhaps some other ecclesiastics. It ia the only soleeniog 
feature in the volume, which is, with this single exception, full of 
the most wearisome nostrums, some perhaps of real efficacy, others 
as absurd a mixture of leechcraft ad starcraft as can be imagined. 
But we desire to speak with all respect of Ailfric’s astronomical 
knowledge, as well as of his ideas of cosmogony, which are much 
more — = most of what is ey on this subject at the 

resent day. e treatise contains, in fact, a v account 
the of plane on the that the 
earth is the centre of the universe round which the stars and the 
sun and moon take their daily course. And though the author 
does not mean his work to be a sermon, as he himself says at its 
commencement, but rather intends it to be read for pleasure or 
| information, yet he very naturally and religiously draws out the 


* Leechdoms, Wortcunning, and Starcraft of Early England; being a 
Collection of Documents, for the most never before printed, illustrating the 
History of Science in this Country before the Norman Conquest. Collected 
the Cockayne, M.A, — ILI, Published 

y the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s T. 
London : Longmans & Co. 
1 


neither subversive, nor cruel, nor insane; while, judging from 


t See Saturday Review for July 16, 1864. 
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moral precepts which his subject seems to suggest, illustrating it, 
as was natural, by a reference to the literal interpretation of the 
first chapter of Genesis. Thus 

The sun betokeneth our healer Christ, who is the sun of righteousness, as 
said the prophet. To the men who dread the name of God, to them shall 
arise the sun of righteousness, and healing on his wings. The moon which 
waxeth and waneth betokeneth this present church or congregation in 
which we are. It is waxing through children born and waning by men 
deceased. The bright stars betoken the faithful in God’s congregation who 
shine in a godly way of life. Christ then illuminates them all through His 
grace, as the gospeller Johannes said. The sooth light came which lighteth 
every man coming to this world. None of us hath any light of any goodness 
except of Christ’s grace, who is called the sun of true righteousness. 

The ordinary phenomena of the changes of seasons, and the 
variations in the lengths of day and night, the phases of the moon, 
&c. are all correctly explained. And perhaps, if the author's sen- 
sible advice had been followed, we should not have had to notice 
the absurdities of the rest of the volume.” Whilst discussing the 
appearances of the moon and her path in the heavens, lic cautions 

| readers against superstitious observances, saying—“ No Chris- 
tian man should do anything of witchery by the moon; if he doth 
his belief is naught.” Yet the author, with a pardonable incon- 
sistency, pleads tor the less usual phenomena, such as the appear- 
ance of acomet, as “betokening something new at hand to the 
people over which they shine.” The idea that the universe turned 
round on an axis was of course universally prevalent, but the sug- 
gestion that the axis actually passed through the northern pole-star, 
and another star in the south specially invented for the occasion, 
indicates a ess degree of knowledge than was possessed in some 
quarters of the world at the beginning of the eleventh century. 
Again, the observation that Arctos, “which laymen call the 
churl’s wain,” never goes down under the earth as other constella- 
tions do, and the guess that there is another set of stars in the 
south resembling this, which we are never able to see, seem 
to show an ignorance of the different appearances of the 
heavens, according to the latitude of the place of observa- 
tion, which we are scarcely able to account for, as the rest 
of the treatise is quite inconsistent with such a supposition 
of ignorance in its writer. It is interesting to see how little 
difficulty the author found in reconciling natural and secon- 
dary causes with the idea of a Supreme Governor and I’irst Cause. 
Thus he begins his account of rain with the statement that it 
comes through the power of God, and he proceeds to explain its 
formation by the air licking up and drawing the wet from all the 
earth and from the sea, and gathering it into showers, “ and when 
it can bear no more, then it falleth down dissolved in rain, and at 
whiles is dissipated by means of the winds with their blasts, at 
whiles through the heat of the sun.” Then, after quoting the 
instance of Elijah in vindication of the efficacy of prayer, he ends 
with the observation :—“ In fact, the power of God ordereth all 
weathers, He who manages all things without difficulty. He would 
not be almighty if any arranging were a difficulty to him. His 
name is Omnipotens—i.e. Almighty, because he is able to do all 
that he willeth, and his power nowhere is put to effort.” In fine, 
we recommend the whole passage to Mr. Kingsley, if ever he 
should see fit to reprint and correct his sermon against Prayer. 

It will be seen that this treatise bears out the promise of Mr. 
Cockayne’s a. It mp i fairly be considered as worth print- 
ing, because it illustrates “the history of science in this country 
before the Norman Conquest.” Whether or not the rest of the 
volume is entitled to the same recommendation the reader may 
judge for himself from the following extracts taken almost at 
random—one from the Recipes, one from the Prognostics :— 

For wens at a man’s heart take cucumber and radish, and then small rape 

and garlic and southernwood and cingqfoil and pepper on honey unsodden ; 
wring through a cloth, and then pepper it and then boil strong. 
This will suffice perhaps as a specimen of the science. The next 
extract willserve to illustrate the superstition of Saxon times, though 
probably a good deal of it survived for some centuries, if indeed 
it has not in some degree lasted to the present time :— 

The sixteenth moon is profitable for nothing but for thieving. He who 
gets away will be announced dead. A child then born will be hospitable, 
energetic, steady, in his age better and better, will have a token on his face, 
A maiden will have a token on her right side, be quick-witted, loved of all. 
The sick as above (i.e. if not recovered after three days will have a hard 
time of it). A dream will be fulfilled after a long time and be a deception. 
*Tis a good moon for letting blood. 

As a last specimen of conclusions which may be supposed to have 
been elicited from some sort of induction, we offer the following 
fragment :— 

Again, there is another method about these matters that you may know 
about a pregnant woman of whether sex she is to bear u child, If she walks 
pce | and has hollow eyes, she will bear a boy ; if she goes quick and has 
swollen eyes, she will bear a girl Again, another metnod ; take two worts 
in hand—nawely, lily and rose—carry them to a pregnant woman, bid her 


take whether of the two she chooses of those worts , if she takes a lily, she | 
will bear a boy; if she takes a rose, she will bring forth a girl. Again, | 


there is another method, by observing if the woman steps more with the 
heels upon the earth, she will bring forth a boy ; if she treads more with the 
toes, she will have a girl. Again, another matter—if a woman be four or 
five months gone with child, and she then is often eating nuts or acorns, or 


_any fresh fruits, then it sometimes happens that the child turns out silly. 


Again, there is another matter—if she eats bull's, or ram’s, or buck’s, or 
bear’s, or cock’s, or gander’s flesh, or that of any of the animals that is able 
to engender, then it sometimes happens thereby that the child is humpbacked 
and bursted. 

There is one of the volume which if we were not to notice 
we should be doing Mr. Cockayne a serious injustice. The two 
glossaries at the end are extremely valuable, and the editor has 


evidently bestowed an immense amount of labour on collect; 
Saxon names of plants. Yet even in these Mr. Cockayne 
confine himself to his subject, and accordingly in one place 
have half a column of his glossary taken up with a vindication of 
himself for translating the Saxon word Oycephlag, or éorparte 
éepua in Greek, an oyster-patty, and referring to an anon 
critic who had foolishly mistaken the words for Oyster and 

Mr. Cockayne is entirely at home in Anglo-Saxon and in botany 
but if he is to edit any more works in this series we shoul 
seriously recommend him to get some one else to write his 
prefaces. 


LONDON PAUPERISM.* 
— 1s a timely republication of some letters that original} 
appeared in a contemporary, which deserved notice as contain. 
ing a large amount of information upon a highly important subject, 
The occasional disclosures of the detective working of the Poor-law 
produce more or less spasmodic attempts at reform. The agitation 
which led to the | pe of Mr. Hardy’s Act was the result of 
particular set of revelations, and the Act may be confidently 
expected to produce a good effect, so far as it goes. It is, how. 
ever, to be feared that the grievances which it is intended tp 
remedy are merely manifestations of a far wider and more dee 
spread, and at-the same time a steadily increasing, evil, Mp. 
Stallard’s book is calculated to throw light upon the amount of 
work that has to be done before anything like a sufficient remedy 
can be applied. We have no serious fault to find either with the 
spirit or with the style of the work. It is perhaps a little desul- 
tory and confused in arrangement, for which a hasty republication 
is some apology; but the materials are of great value, and are set forth 
without undue prolixity. The idea of the book seems to be to force 
upon our notice the contrast betw@en Jews and Christians—y 
much to the disadvantage of the latter. And, whatever may be the 
difficulty of applying on a large scale some of the methods by which 
Jews assist the poorer pr. hae of their body, there can be no 
doubt that we may learn many useful principles trom their example; 
for considerable results have been actually obtained, in the face of 
some serious difficulties, by a private organization, whilst our own 
official machinery for grappling with pauperism has on the whole 
been a failure. 
‘The Jewish poor suffer from some special disadvantages, 

partly to the popular prejudices against them, and partly to the 
various ceremonial observances which prevent them from work- 
ing with Christian masters for more than four days and a half 
in the week, they are practically excluded from many trades, 
They are confined to various precarious occupations—to the old- 
clothes business, to certain small manufactures, cigar-making, 
tailoring, and glaziering, and to a trade which Mr.Sta eupho- 
niously describes as dealing “in a variety of goods which are not 
always obtained from legitimate sources.” Moreover, from several 
causes, there has been a constant influx of German, Dutch, and 
Polish Jews to London—chiefly, it seems, from their dislike to 
compulsory military service, and from the fact that in Holland 
they have only one regular occupation, that of diamond-cutting, 
Now it has always been a merit of the Jews, as of other 
bodies bound together by a strong dislike from without, that they 
have been exceedingly liberal to their own people, and have 
supported a large number of useful charities for the benefit of the 
poorer brethren, Still, until the year 1859, the Jewish charities 
were as badly organized as other charities in London; and the 
growing separation between rich and poor tended to make the 
assistance given less effective than had formerly been the case, 
As a natural consequence, pauperism was rapidly increasing, 
Under these circumstances a Central Board of Guardians was 
appointed, who now undertake the management of all the Jewish 
poor. Mr, Stallard gives a variety of interesting details as to 
the mode in which the Board carries on its operations, which 
seem to show remarkably good sens: The main purpose of all 
intelligeut relief is to put the person relieved in the way of 
becoming independent 0. relief for the ruture. In order to do this 
effectually, the Jewish Guardians have a Visiting Committee of 
gentlemen, each of whom takes under his care « certain number of 
pauper families, and whose advice as to their treatment is received 
by the Central Board. In cases of necessity, where the persons 
relieved are presumed to be really anxious for work, they are 
helped with great liberality until they become self-supporting ; 
and, in all cases, they are presumed to be honest, until they are 
ae to be impostors—the contrary being the rule of the English 

’oor-law Guardians. There are a number of subsidiary institu- 
tions, which come to the aid of the paupers under the direction 
of the central body. Thus, for example, many of the Jews were 
employed in trades which suffered from the introduction of sewing- 
machines. The only chance of relieving them permanently was 
either to remove them to other occupations or to teach them to 
use the sewing-machines themselves. A number of machines were 
accordingly issued under certain stringent rules. The borrower 
had to repay the cost of the machine by small weekly instalments, 
he had to find sureties for fulfilling his engagements and for proper 
treatment of the machine; and he had to obtain a certificate of 
competency, with a view to which some member of the family was 
generally educated at the depét of the manufacturer. The borrower 
is regularly visited during the time of repayment, and is encouraged 


* London Pauperism among Jews and Christians. By J. H, Stallard, 
M.B, Lond. London: Saunders, Otley, & Co. 1867 
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is contract punctually by a small remission in the 
of this is to be that the Committee 
Pave n0W 1,500/. worth of sewing-machines lent out to the poor, 
that only one machine has been unfairly dealt with, and that 
hundreds of families have been rescued from pauperism. : 
‘As a special instance of the ~—— which the Jewish system is 
ically carried into operation, Mr. Stallard gives us the follow- 
oe contrasted with a parallel case of Christian benevolence :— 
A jewish widow was left with five small children. She lived for 
upon the sale of her furniture, and was then compelled 
for relief. The visitor reported that the woman could do 
to maintain herself, and would have enough to do in 
looking after her children. She was a well-condu rson, and 
he undertook to see that the family were saved from degradation 
and pauperism. The parish granted her 2s. and five loaves 
a week, The Jewish Guardians then replaced the bed she had 
sold; they apprenticed the elder children to a trade at 2s. a 
4 | allowed the woman 2s, a week in meat and — 
A rich Jewish family was further induced to give them help in 
various forms, and the children not employed went free of charge 
to the infant school, where they also received an occasional meal. 
The Christian widow contrasted with this fortunate Jewess had been 
the wife of a policeman who had received a pension of 30/. a year. 
On his death by an accident, his widow, with six small children, 
ually fell into want. She received a parish allowance of 4s. 
and four loaves of bread per week. She managed to get a little 
work, but the want of food told upon her strength; and the 


two 
to apply 
nothing 


an day ; and when they have 


it may be argued that such liberality as that described would be 
impolitic, even if it were practicable. It is a very melancholy 
thing to hear of persons starving every week because they refuse 
to accept the alternative of the workhouse, but it would be still 
more melancholy if the spirit which leads to such struggles 
were to become extinct. And certainly, if relief were to be in- 
discriminately administered upon such a scale as that above sug- 
gested, there would be great reasons for fearing that it might 
injurious to an honest independence. Here, however, Mr. Stallard 
has a very cree reply to make. His objection to the present 
system of Poor-law relief is that the one rigid test applied to 
every case is really suitable only to a small minority. The 
theory upon which the New Poor-law proceeds is that no one shall 
claim relief who is not willing to come into the workhouse. As 
against the able-bodied paupers, those who are capable of working 
but thoroughly idle, this is a fair and efficient test. But they are 
@ quite insignificant fraction of London pauperism, and upon 
other classes the operation of the test is totally different from that 
which was contemplated. A widow with a family of children, 
as in the case above-mentioned, receives a trifling pittance 
which just enables her to struggle on for a few months, until 
she is driven to the workhouse, and the family added to the 
great mass of permanent paupers. A little liberal assistance, 
Proportionate to the real needs of the case, might be speedily 
repaid by enabling the family to become self-supporting. The 
mode in which cases are generally heard before the different 
Boards of Guardians sufficiently indicates the impossibility of 
Properly varying the treatment, and may help us to guess at the 
results which naturally follow from an application of one uniform 
rule in every instance. Thus, at Bethnal Green 390 paupers will 
be brought before the Board in succession, and each will be dis- 
posed of in less than half a minute. In other parishes the whole, 
or nearly the whole, work is left to the relieving officer, the 
being quite unable to attend to it themselves. Of 
course @ certain routine is followed indiscriminately in all cases. 
The consequence is that the general operation of a provision in- 
tended to suppress pauperism is really to increase it; and, as a matter 
of fact, it has increased by fifty per cent. during the last seven years. 
These evils have been greatly aggravated by the gradual crowding 
of the poor into the most distressed districts, consequent upon 
the various clearances of houses and the expansion of the wealthy 
quarters where no houses for the poor are built. There are the 
unfortunate parishes in the East of London, where it is impossible 
to raise the rates materially because it would pauperise thousands 
more, and where the present rates are only suflicient to allow a 
Weekly 8d. or gd. a head to the persons relieved. In the City 
244/. is spent upon 2,07" paupers, whilst in Whitechapel 817. 
only is given to 2,330, ‘Thus the pauperism which spreads even 


in the richer districts threatens to become wholesale in the fone 
and its tendency to spread accumulates as the poor and rich j 
more widely separated. } 

We have shortly pointed out the most inent evils noticed 
by Mr. Stallard, and which he abundantly illustrates and e: 

e have no room to discuss the remedies he suggests, and per- 
haps it would be premature to express any definite opinion upon 
them. His main pro are an equalization of the metropolitan 
rates, which he considers to be a n first step to an 
oo reform, and the appointment of a paid and responsible 
Central Board to enforce an intelligent system of relief. The Guar- 
dians, he thinks, might still be useful in a secondary capacity and 
it should be our object, not to diminish private charity, but to 
enable it to receive a better organization and to co-operate with 
the official system of relief, instead of being, as at present, wasted 
in numberless spasmodic and totally chaotic efforts. There can 
be no doubt in the mind of any of Mr. Stallard’s readers that the 
evils which he exposes will require the most serious attention of 
Parliament as soon as it has time to do anything useful, and 
that they are steadily growing in importance. ‘he mode” of 
meeting them will require fuller discussion. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


Y far the most remarkable of the American works at present 
before us is one which its author justl, ytd oe as 
being an historical essay rather than a biography, and which 
is perhaps more truly a study of character than of history. 
The reader who should take it up with the hope of finding 
in it anything like a connected account of the reign or life 
of the extraordinary man whose name is placed on the title- 
page* would be disappointed with it. ut regarded, as it 
iry into one of the most curious 


should be, simply as an in 
Ld suggests, it is a work of 


psychological problems whi 

no ordinary interest. Of all the men who played a great and 
terrible part in the struggles of the sixteenth century, and who,, 
when the passions which animated those struggles had died 
away, caine to bejudged by history according to the laws of a new 
morality and in the light of a civilization to which they were 
strangers, none has received a more general or more merciless con- 
demnation than Philip IL. of Spain. This was but natural, so 
long as historians continued to content themselves with the coarse 
and unmixed colours in which public opinion always paints the 
heroes and the villains of its fancy, and failed to apply to the men of 
the past the more enlightened philosophy which all educated and 
thoughtful persons have learnt to employ in judging their con- 
temporaries, and which has dispelled among them the popular 
belief in human demi and incarnate demons. It is only 
when history comes to make use of the highest lessons of psycho- 
logy, as well as to comprehend the spirit and the ideas of the 
past ages with which she deals, that it becomes possible, we do not 
say to render justice to, but even to conceive, the character of Philip 
LU. There is nothing in that character to attract the enthusiasm of 
a professional rehabilitator—nothing to awaken the sympathies of 
those in whose hands the practical power of pronouncing the judg- 
ment of posterity is at present reposed. Philip was the champion 
of a wrong cause—of intolerance, bigotry, and darkness; and his. 


personal conduct and — had in it nothing to redeem the errors 
e 


of his political course. had none of the chivalric brilliancy of 
Francis, none of the bluff manliness of Henry, none of the imperial 
spirit and heroic energy of his father, alike terrible in the field, 
formidable in diplomacy, and imposing amid the ntry of a 
Court. His domestic life was as gloomy, dreary, and bigoted, his 
demeanour and temper as dark and repulsive, as his public policy. 
It is easy, even for comparatively tolerant and catholic students 
of history, to believe him to have been in truth the utterly 
wicked and hateful being that historical prejudice paints him. 
And the present essayist done wisely, therefore, in _— 
to his inquiry into the life and character of such a man the story 
of his death—the one scene in his history which exhibits him in 
a favourable light. Philip II. died amid such torments of bod 

as have very rarely indeed intensified the horrors of dea 

—in such suffering as the rack and the wheel, the axe and 
the faggot, never inflicted on his victims. For days and weeks 
he lay in indescribable anguish, amid squalor and fetor which 
we will not sicken our readers by endeavouring to portray, 
his body rotting away while the mind was still alive in all 
its strength and all its susceptibility to suffering; and yet no 
murmur of impatience, no expression that did not breathe the 
most perfect resignation to the will of God, escaped from his 
lips. Dying a death which reminded his enemies of the end of 
Herod, he was never haunted by the spectres of the men whom he 
had caused to die by fire and sword, by the axe and the gibbet; 
he had no remorseful thoughts of those whom he had caused to 
be assassinated by shot or steel or poison; he died as full of 
Christian hope and patience, so far as his own demeanour 
and the observation of all around him could testify, as the most 
innocent and most faithful of the thousand martyrs who had suffered 
by his command. It needs such a proof of sincerity to induce us 
to listen with any degree of belief to the theory that all the crimes 
of this man—crimes which every religion and every code of morality, 


* Philip II. of Spain. By Charles Gayarré, Author of “History of 
Louisiana under the French, Spanish, and American Domination,” &c. &c. 
With an Introductory Letter by George Bancroft. New York: W. T. 
Widdleton, 1866, : Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 
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uphe- uperism with which we unluckily have to deal in London; and 
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royal or popular, Catholic or Protestant, heathen or Christian, has 
alike condemned, secret murders as weil as judicial atrocities, the 
assassination of friends and relatives as well as of public enemies— 
were in his own estimation acts of Christian virtue; that this re- 
morseless tyrant was at the same time a devout and earnest believer. 
It is difficult to account for his character on any other supposition 
than that indicated by the writer; that he was firmly possessed 
with a conviction of his own royal superiority to all secular laws 
and rights, as well as of the infallibility of the Church, and that he 
really and consistently carried out to the full extent of which it is 
capable the doctrine that the end justifies the means—a doctrine 
which probably no other man ever pushed to its logical conse- 
quences. The study of such a character, and of the various 
_ questions which arise from its contemplation, cannot fail to have 
a deep interest for a very large number of readers, and Mr. 
Gayarré’s work is likely to enjoy a wider popularity than books 
of so limited and peculiar a scope commonly attain. 

Of the numberless volumes which the American civil war has 
produced, certainly not the least interesting, according to its 
very limited size and pretensions, is the narrative of an officer 
who served “ With Sheridan in Lee’s last Campaign.” * A cer- 
tain flippancy and boastfulness which at times distigures it, and 
which is peculiarly offensive when it is employed to express a 
kind of contempt for the brave men who adhered to the falling 
cause to the last, and who in the darkest hour of its fortunes 
still maintained a hopeless struggle against fourfold odds, is its 
worst fault. But, when writing seriously, the author is not 
ungenerous in his treatment of the defeated Confederates, and 
his lively sketch of a brief but very exciting episode in the war, 
beginning with the movement which threatened to cut Lee off 
from the South, and compelled the evacuation of Richmond, and 
ending with the surrender of the Virginian army, will be read 
without irritation by the warmest friends of the defeated party. 
It is the history of a few days, but those few days were the 
most eventful in the war. <A particularly interesting passage, and 
one marked by unusual good taste and feeling, is the brief account 
of the surrender. The writer was not actually present at the inter- 
view, but he was on the spot, and was seated with others in the 
verandah in front of the house where it took place when the Con- 
federate Commander-in-Chief quitted it :— 

In a moment Colonel Babcock came out, smiling, whirled his hat round 
his head once, and beckoned Generals Ord and Sheridan to come in. They 
walked the floor silently, as people do who have first peep at a baby, and 
after a while General Lee came out and signaled to his orderly to bridle his 
horse. While this was being done, he stood on the lowest step of the piazza 
(we had all risen respectfully as he passed down), and looking over into the 
valley toward his army, smote his hands together several times in an absent 
sort of way, utterly unconscious of the people about him, and seeming to see 
nothing till his horse was led in front of him. As he stood there he appeared 
to be about sixty years of age ; a tall, soldierly figure of a man, with a full 

ay beard, a new suit of gray clothes, a high gray felt hat, with a cord, 
ong buckskin gauntlets, high riding boots, and a beautiful sword. He was 
all that our fancy had painted him, and he had the sympatliy of us all as he 
rode away. 

An able and interesting account of the battle of Chancellorsvillet, 
from the pens of two Confederate officers of rank, appears to belong 
to a series of narratives describing the principal battles in which 
the army of Northern Virginia—at first commanded by General 
Joseph Johnstone and afterwards by General Lee—was engaged. 
To this is added a simple and matter-of-fact, but not on that ac- 
count the less touching, history of the last hours of the great and 
good man to whose skill and daring that brilliant success was 
mainly due, and who fell by the fire of his own men in the moment 
of victory. It appears that the first suggestion of the daring march 
around the enemy’s flank, in violation of all the established rules 
of war, by which the day was won, was due to Stonewall Jackson. 
But the courage and discipline which rendered it possible—which 
made it safe for General Lee to divide his army in face of a vastly 
superior enemy, and to undertake \ith 15,000 men to hold 60,000 
at bay during the whole time occupied by Jackson’s manceuvre— 
reflect as much honour on the Virginian army as*the strategy 
which put it to such use confers upon the memory of its 
favourite hero. A report from General Hooker renders justice 
to the admirable discipline of his enemy, while it very un- 
duly depreciates the personal qualities of the Southern soldiery. 
There can be no doubt that the troops which conquered at 
Manassas before they had been enrolled three months, which held 
their own on every occasion against enormous odds, and compelled 
the North three or four times to renew and re-organize the army 
of the Potomac, were equal in natural military virtues to any 
soldiery in the world; at the same time we may freely accept 
General Hooker's assertion that they were greatly superior in 
discipline, not only to their adversaries, but to any other of the 
Southern armies. We may also observe that the army of the 
Potomac had been so badly handled at Manassas, on the Chicka- 
hominy, at Centreville, and at Fredericksburg, that it was tho- 
roughly demoralized; that of all its generals up to this time 
M‘Clellan alone had contrived to secure the respect and confidence 
of his men; and that troops which had been commanded by 
braggarts like Pope and Hooker, and hurled against the Con- 


* With General Sheridan in Lee's last Campaign. By a Staff Officer. 
Philadelphia : T. B. Lippincott & Co. London : Sampson Low & Co. 1866. 

+ The Battle-fields of Virginia. Chancellorsville; embracing the operations 
of the Army of Northern Virginia, from the first battle of Fredericksburg to 
the Death of Lieut t-General Jack. By Jed. Hotchkiss, late Captain 
and Topographical Engineer, Second Corps, A.N.V.,and William Allan, late 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Chief of Ordnance, Second Corps, A.N.V. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand. London: Tribner & Co. 1867. 


federate batteries by Burnside, were sure to distrust their com 
mander, while their unvaried series of disasters must have shaken 
their faith in themselves. On the other hand, the Confederates 
had a confidence in Lee, Longstreet, and Jackson which amounted 
to wild enthusiasm. It does honour to the natural bravery and 
devotion of the Northern soldiers that, under commanders who 
deserved their trust, me eres behaved well. Under Sheridan 
and Pleasanton, under Meade and Grant, even under M‘C] 
they were often beaten, but never disgraced. When we find th 
when Hooker took the command, 2,000 officers and 80,000 men 
were missing from the army, as deserters or on furlough, it ig 
not difficult to believe that even a better general might have lost 
the battle of Chancellorsville. 

Three Years in the Field Hospitals* is an account of the ex- 
periences of a lady who, being brought by circumstances in contact 
with the wounded from the field of Antietam, was induced to 
devote herself to a nurse’s duties during the remainder of the war, 
It is, unhappily, marked by a temper more patriotic than generous, 
The authoress may have been distinguished in works of patriotism 
and charity, but she can certainly claim no exemption from the 
narrowness of spirit and pettiness of malice which ill-nature 
attributes to feminine patriots. 

Mr. Whipple’s Character and Characteristic Men + is a series of 
reprinted essays or lectures on different types of human or national 
character, and on individual men of general or local distincti 
which are perhaps a little heavy for the ordinary reader, but are 
enlivened by a number of striking incidents and sayings, some of 
them familiar, but nearly all amusing or interesting, and display a 
good deal of thought and study of an original kind. The paper 
on Thackeray brings out clearly and forcibly that peculiarity of the 
great humourist’s writings which his friends endeavour to excuse 
when they deny the charge of cynicism, and which gives to his 
novels in particular that painful influence which they certainly 
possess—that power of damping enthusiasm, and inspiring a sad 
and depreciatory estimate of human nature and human affairs, 
which all who have read them before they had learnt the same 
lessons from the experience of life must have felt. As Mr. 
Whipple justly observes, this characteristic quality of Thackeray's 
writings ought not so much to be called cynicism as scepticism— 
a scepticism applied, not to theology, but to humanity, and 
tending from a Mistruct of mankind to a disbelief in, or indifference 
to, all human aims and aspirations. The critic justly remarks that 
we must judge a writer by his writings, and not by his life; and 
that, if such be the tendency of Thackeray’s works, it is no answer 
to say that his Yas eed character was genial, generous, and untinged 
by cynicism. a the most remarkable of the papers are those 
on the American Mind, on the English Mind, and on General 
Washington. In accusing English literature and thought of 
coarseness and want of refinement, and English politics of violence 
and rudeness, we know not whence Mr. Whipple takes his 
standard of comparison ; assuredly, if the comparison intended is 
between England and America, the censure is wholly unwar- 
ranted. We rather fancy that, respecting literature, Mr. Whipple’s 
notions are derived from Shakspeare and Fielding, in which case 
he has made the clums are of attributing to a nation the 
qualities of an age. is estimate of his own countrymen is 
more valuable, though it would have been much more in- 
teresting had he shown more at length the circumstances 
which have given its peculiar bent to the genius and thought 
of America, and turned it from war, politics, science, and lite- 
rature to mechanics and commerce. In the address upon 
Washington he enters an indignant protest against a tendency in 
which we recognise the worst vice of democracy—the tendency of 
orators to flatter the common place majority by representing great 
men as commonplace in character and intellect, and great by force 
of will or of circumstances; implying that what they did any of 
the speaker’s hearers might in their place have accomplished. 
Mr. Whipple’s vindication of the genius and moral and intellectual 
grandeur of the American hero is eloquent and just. We should 
observe that nearly all these essays were written before the civil 
war—a circumstance which gives to some of them as obsolete an 
air as would attach among ourselves to similar papers written 
before the Reform Act of 1332. 

Historical Memoirs of the Society of Friendst is a species of 
abridged history of the earlier part of the existence and growth of 
a religious body which appears by this time to have passed the 
culminating point of its fortunes and influence. The narrative is 
_— in the form of personal memoirs of the most eminent mem- 

ers of the sect. The tone and temper of the writer indicate a degree 
of bigotry which is not, we should fancy, now very common among 
his fellow-sectaries; but as a certain degree of hero-worship is 
almost essential to a good biography, so the historian of a sect 
is likely to do all the more justice to the character and conduct 
of its founders and confessors if he attaches an exaggerated im- 
portance to the forms and doctrines which they established, and 
to the peculiar principles for which they laboured and suffered. A 


* Three Years in Field gp 
Mrs. H. Philadelphia: T. B. 


1867 
+ Character and Characteristic Men. By, Edwin P. Whipple. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. London: Triibner & Co. 1867. 
Select Historical Memoirs of the Religious Society of Friends, 
cokes Quakers; being a their Character and Course 
during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. By William Hodgson. 
=— — Philadelphia: T. B. Lippincott & Co, London: Tribner 
1867. 


Is the Army of the Potomac, By 
ippinestt & Co. Triibner & Co. 
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man would a henke the story of early Quakerism attractive who 
believed, with Macaulay, that Penn was a hypocrite and Fox a 


ae Knights Templars of Pennsylvania* is an account of a peculiar 
Masonic society, having branches in Europe as well asin America, 
which claims descent from the Orders of the Temple and St. 
John, 2s well as a close relation to Freemasonry, all the Knights 
Templars being obliged to show a diploma as Royal Arch Masons. 
The book is written for the Order, and to its members the pre- 
tensions Which it upholds may possibly appear interesting and 
ble. 

= Artist wm Perut is the title of a series of clever little 
comic sketches, representing some of the incidents of a voyage 
to Lima by way of Panama, by Mr. Carleton, author of Our 
Artist in Cuba, Mr. Miller, of Broadway, publishes a Guide- 
pook{ to New York, which seems likely to be of service to 
the traveller who knows what he wants to do or to see, but it 
falls far short of those excellent works of Murray's which tell him 
what he ought to wish to see, and even of the general American 
Handbook which we recently noticed. 

Some volumes of poetry are among the productions of last 
month, of which by far the most interesting is an exquisitely 
illustrated and beautifully printed edition of The Culprit Fay §, 
written by Mr. J. R. Drake in 1819, suggested, it is said, by a 

ion as to the possibility of constructing a fairy tale whose 
interest should not be derived from the human actors. The poem 
itself is not very familiar to English readers, and its intrinsic 
attractions are greatly enhanced by the admirable drawings which 
embellish the present edition. Zhe Tent on the Beach || is the 
title of a new poem by Mr. J. G. Whittier, including a variety of 
minor pieces introduced in the course of its simple story. In‘ad- 
dition to these we find, among others, a very large and various 
collection of poems, American and English, compiled by C, A. 
Dana, under the title of The Household Book of Poetry.4 


* History of the Knights Db, the State of Pennsylvania, from 
14th, A.D. 1794, A. O. 13th, A.v. 1866, A. O. | 
748, A. O. E. P.69. Prepared and arranged from Original Papers, together 
with the Constitution, Divisions, Resolutions, and Forms of the R. E. Grand 
Commandery of Pennsylvania. Alfred Creigh, LL.D., T. E. T. 33°, Histo- 
riographer of Knights Templar of Pennsylvania and of the United States ; 
Author of “ Masonry and Anti-Masonry,” &c. Philadelphia: T. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1867. 


+ Our Artist in Peru. (Fifty Drawings on Wood.) Leaves from the 
Sketch-book of a Traveller during the Winter 1865-6. By George H. 
Carleton, Author of “ Our Artist in Cuba,” &c. New York: Carleton. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1866. 

t Miller's New York as it is; or, Stranger’s Guide-book to the Cities of 
New York, Brooklyn, and Adjacent Places, Comprising notices of every 
object of interest to Strangers, including Public Buildings, Churches, Hotels, 
Places of Amusement, Literary Institutions, &c. New York: James Miller. 
London : Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1367. 

§ The Culprit Fuy. A Poem. By Joseph Rodman Drake. With One 
Hundred Illustrations, by Arthur Lumley. New York: Carleton. London : 
Sampson Low, Son, & ” Marston. 1867. 

| The Tent on the Beach, and other Poems. By John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. London: Triibner & Co. 1367. 

§ The Household Book of Poetry. Collected and Edited by Charles A. 


Dana. Eleventh Edition, revised and enlarged. New York: D. Appleton 
&Co. London: Tribner & Co. 1367. 


NOTICE. 


The publication of the Sarvrpay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 

Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes may be had at the Office, 
price 2s, each. Also, Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. each, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MUSICAL UNION.—Twent Season.—On Tuesday, 


Quarter past Three. Madile. HLIG, LEOPOLD AUER, and the Brothers 

from Pesth, are engaged with Ries, "Goffrie, Daubert, Gilardoni. Lazarus, 
Hutchings, Svendsen, and Harper. Sextet in D, Divertimento, Mozart ; Trio in KE, 

Op. &, Hummel ; Solo, Violin, L. Auer; Quintet, E flat: with Wind Instruments and Piano, 
thoven; Andante and Pastorale Hongrois, C. Thern, for Two Pianofortes. Visitors’ 
“yr Half a Guineas, to be had of Lamborn Cock & ; Olivier & Co., Bond Street; 

t & Co.; Co., Regent Street; Austin, at St. James) 's Hall; and Ashdown & Parry, 
Hanover bers whose Tickets nave not sent are req' to give notice at 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. ~Cendasen Mr. W. G. Cusins. 
On May 6, cyte Atm yg GRAND CHORAL SYMPHONY (composed expressly for 
Why will be performed. Principal Vocalists: Madame Rudersdorff, Madame Patey- 

» Messrs. Cummings and Patey. Reserved Seats, i5s. each.—L.. Cock, Addison, & Co., 


ae By Order, STANLEY LUCAS, Secretary. 
St. GEORGE'S HALL, Langham Place.—Mr. C. J. 


ARGITT’S GRAND ORCHESTRAL cibarae, Friday Evening, May 10, at 

Madlle. Liebhart, Miss Rose Hersee, Madame Behrens; Herr Reichardt and 

r. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Weiss and Mr. Lewis Thomas. Pianoforte, Madlie. Mehiig. booq 

x Cecilia Choral Society. Band of Sixty trom’ the Roy al Italian ( )peras, &C Conductor. | 

C.J. Hargitt. Beethoven's rarely-heard Canta’ "The Calm Sea” and “ The oy of 
Mu sic” (in six movements). he Choral Fantesia, Piano, Madile. Mehlig. Overture to 

“Egmont.” New Cantata“ To Schiller,” and Overture - “ Struensee” ( eyerbeer ). New | 
ae by Reichardt, Hargitt,&c. Ballet and Chorus, b; pam mar time in London).— 

10s. 6d, and 7s.; Balcony, 7s. and 5s.; Area, 3s.; Bac! icony, 2s. ; of L. Cock, Addison. 
& Co.,63 New Bond Street; A dison, 210 Regent Street: Chappel. 50 how ‘Bond Street; Ollivier, 
Posie Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co., 43 Cheapside; and at Austin's Ticket Office, 23 | 
y. 


WILL OPEN ON MONDAY NEXT, APRIL 29. ic 


GocreTy of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.—The 
Sevens -ST¥-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 5 Pall Mall East, From Nine till 


WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary 


PALACE.—FOURTEENTH SEASON, 1867-8. 
‘ye Tie Uniform GUINEA SEASON TICKET (Children under Twelve, 10, 64), admits 


NINE GRAND OPERA CONCERTS, Saturdays in May, June, and July. 
by the Artistes of the Royal Italian and Her Majesty's Theatre. 
irst of these Concerts on Saturday, 4.—Tickets now ready. 
GREAT yuseevan. CONCERT in aid of the Restoration Fund of the Palace. 
GREAT FLOWER SHOW of the SEASON, Saturday, May 25. 
GREAT ROSE SHOW, Satarday, June 29. 
GREAT PYROTECHNIC DIs ILLU FOUNTAINS, 
POPULAR BALLAD CONCERTS on Wednesday, May 8, and Monday, May 20 
DRAMATIC COLLEGE FANCY FAIR REVELS, Saturday and Monday, July 13 and 15. 
ARCHERY FRTES, July 18 and 19. 
CRICKET MATCIIES, as appointed (see List). 
SATURDAY CONCERTS, throughout Winter and Spring. 
GREAT FOUNTAIN DISPLAYS (to be announced). 
CHOR CONCERT of METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS (Mr. Martin), May | 
pening Da. 
GREAT CHORAL CONCERT of TONIC SOL-FA ASSOCIATION (Mr. Sarll), May 15. 
GREAT CITORAL CONCERT of METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS CHORAL SOCIETY 
(Mr. Mullah), May 28, and other Attractions, and generally up to 80th April 1868. 
“ The most absurdly cood Guinea's worth that ever spread itself over a whole year’s rational 
recreation.” — Vide Critique. 


These Tickets, with of How may aow bo hades the Cryetel Bo. 3 
Exeter Hall, and the usual Agents. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—OPERA CONCERTS and AFTER- 
NOON PROMENADES.—A Series of NINE OPERA 
supported by the eminent Artistes both of the aad Ttallen Opera and Her Majesty's T' 
‘The series will therefore po-sess 
The First Concert on Saturday next, May 4, 1 to commence at Three o'clock. 
Pauline Lucca, Madile. Leonora Nau, Madlie. Fricci Graziani. 
Signor Naw eur Petit. Solo Contrabasso—Signor Bottesini.’ 
anns. 
Admission Tickets, purchased on or Half- or by Paymen’ 
Doors of the Palace on the day, Fi Five Shillings. G ines Season Tie ic od ~~ 
Numbered Stalls nw series of or for corner 
the ‘a, in close Artistes, One Guinea and a Half, may now sow bs f+ 
Single Stails for this Coneert, Helt-o-Crowe each, will be issued on Wednesday next, A 
limited number of Chairs as Numbered Stails at corners of Or: Five Shillings each. 


TH ROYAL SOCIETY of MUSICIANS of GREAT 
Patroness—Her Majesty the pay 


adame Whytock, and 

= to, Mr. Orgenist, J. Hophine. “Conductor, Profescst 
rumpe igato, Mr. arper. opkins, uctor, 

W. 8. Bennett, Mus. Duc. ine. its. 6d.; Tickets, 

By Order, STANLEY LUCAS, Secretary. 


EGYPTIAN HALL, — Will shortly 

En al Letters Patent) A- 
MORPHOSES. “In which “displayed of Instantaneous “The 
mutations of Plants and Animals into Human Beings — Darwiu Outdone — ing Heads— 
Singing Flowers, and Startiing Transformations in Fairyland. 


PPRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The Fourteenth 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION ot, FIGTORES. the Contributions of Artists of the 
French and Flemish Schools, is NOW OPEN.— Admission, |s.; Catalogue, 6d. 


rile NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION at South 


Kensington will be OPENED tothe Public on Friday, May 3, 1867. Admission on Mondays, 
alf-a-Crown. Seaso ickets, a for vate 2), 10s. 
obtained at the South Kensington Muse um. - — 


Lisle Street, W. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


phar BRITISH MUSEUM will be CLOSED on the Ist, and 


RE-OPENED on the 8th of May, 1867. No Visitor can be admitted from the Ist to the 


7th of May, inclusive. 
British Museum, April 26, 1867. J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 


ABXTISTS’ | GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
Instituted 1814. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1842. 
Under the immediate Protection of Her Most Excellent Majesty the QUEEN. 
President—Sir FRANCIS GRANT, P.R.A. 
FIFTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, 


The FIFTY: 
on Saturday, May 18. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Esq., in the Chair. 
Stewards. 


W. E. BATES, Esq. 

THOS. OLDHAM BARLOW, Esq. 

WILLIAM BOXALL, Esq., R.A. 

0. E. COOPE, Esq. 

W. C. T. DOBSON, Esq., A.R.A. 

ALFRED ELMORE, Esq., R.A. 

HENRY EVILL, Esq. 

W. POWELL FRITH, Esq., B.A. 

ERNEST GAMBART, Esq. 

LOUIS HAGHE, Esq. 

KIRKMAN D. HODGSON, Esq., M.P. 

The object of this Institution is to afford re’ Artists, whether 
esteemed b. 


to distressed meritorious 
subscribers to its ds or not, whose works = generally known and 
the Public, as well as to their Widows and Orphans, merit and distress constituting the claims 


G. D. LESLIE, Esq. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Esq., R.A. 
CHARLES G. LEWIS, Esq. 
LENNARD LEWIS, Esq. 

J. EVERETT MILLAIS, Esq., R.A. 
JOSHUA 8. MANN, Esq. 

JOHN NORTON, Esq. 

JOHN PENN, Esq. 

J. HENRY TAYLER, Esq. 

THOS. HENRY WYATT, Esq. 


to ot benavelense, ek Institution being dependent upon voluntary subscriptions to meet 
part of its y Counc appeal with confidence to the 
five Derality of the Public an and the Profession. of the Institution in 1814 
he present time 2,3% donations have been suis fa the to 


HENRY WYNDHAM PHILLIPS, Hon. Sec. 
FREDERIC W. MAYNARD, Assistant Sec. 
24 Old Bond Street, W. 


THE CAMDEN SOCIETY, for the PUBLICATION of 


EARLY HISTORICAL and LITERARY REMALNS. 
President— WILLIAM TITE, Esq., M.P., V.P.8.A. 
The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 25 Parliament Street, Westminster, 
on Thursday, May 2, at our o'clock. 
WILLIAM J. THOMS, Secretary. 
The following Prske ot be issued to the Members in return for the Subseription of One 


Pound, due May |, 
SEVENTH and the COLLEGE of wey] 


I. NOTES on 
mov. Dr. Banonave, by the Rev. J. Caasorz M.A. 


ACCOUNTS and PAPERS gs © Bene QUEEN of SCOTS. Edited by 
Crosey, Esq., and Joax Bavcs, Esq. 
aT. L. HISTORY fem MARBLE. Being Ancient and M Funerall Monuments in 


joderne 
By_Taomas Gent. Facsimile in Photo-Lithography, 
Vineens Brooks, “With aa untroduotion by Nichols, Pars «Will be delivered 
as 00M as ready. 


*,* Copies of Mr. Way's Edition of the “ ” the Three Parts in 
1 vol., half morocco, be by Memeo applieation to Messrs. 
Nicuous, 25 Parliament Street, Westminster, at the price of 15s. per copy. 

Gentlemen who are not Members of the CAMDEN SOCIETY may procure copies at 
One Guinea each. 

For these early application is desirable. 

The Subscription to the CAMDEN gocsety is One Pound per annum, payable in 2am 
on the Ist of May in cach i or from Gentiemen 

ng Members, may to or to Mesars. 
i 5.W.,to whom ali Subscriptions are to be paid. 

All Communicati the subject of Subscriptions addressed to J: Gove 
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KN G'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn.—The TWENTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL DINNER, in aid of 
the Funds of this Charity, will take place at Willis’s Rooms on Monday next, the 
Vice-Chancellor Sir — PAGE WOOD in the Chair. 
Gentlemen willing to become Stewards are requested to forward their Names to 
JAMES 8. BLYTH, Secretary. 


ova LITERARY FUND.—The SEVENTY-EIGHTH 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at Willis’s Rooms, King Street, 
St. James's, on Wednesday, May 15. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of ST. PAUL'S in the Chair. 
The Stewards will be announced in future Advertisements. 

4 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. OCTAVIAN BLE WITT, | Secretary. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, 4 St. Martin’s 
Place, Trafalgar Square.—Tuesday, 30th inst., at 8 p.m. 

Further Discoveries of Early Manin Belgium. By Dr. Dupont. 
Nomenc Dr. Hyde Clarke. 


D*. TYNDALL, F.R.S., will commence a Course of Thirty-two 
LECTURES on MAGNETISM, ELECTRICITY, SOUND, LIGHT, and HEAT, at 
Two o'clock on Monday the _ of April, at the Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, to be 
continued on every Week day bu’ t Saturday atthe samehour. Fee for the Course, £3. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


BRAPFIELD.—ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, Bradfield, near 
Reading.—Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
This School will meet again after the Easter Holidays on Wednesday, May 8. 
For information, apply to the wregden, Rev. Tuomas Stevens, Bradfield, near Reading 
to the Honorary Secretary, J. H. Parrsson, Esq., at his Chambers, | Elm Court, Middle 
‘Temple, 


YDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park.—CLASSES under Signor Signor Trent, Mrs. Street, 
J.B. Chatterton, Esq., nedict, Esq.. F. Praeger, Esq., C. Mangold, Ksq., M. Roche, 
Dr. Heimann, Signor Voipe, J. Radford, Esq., Cave ‘Thomas, » +» Mrs. Harrison, Madame 
L. Michan, A. Chiosso, Esq., &c. 
‘The SENIOR TE becles April 29th. 
Prospectuses, containing Terms, &c., may be had on application at the College, or to the 


BSI DENT. 


DENMARK HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near London. 
ncipal_Mr. C. P. MASON, B.A., Fellow of University Colleze, London. At the 
above- aa School PUPILS of from Seven to Eightcen years of age receive a sound and 
thorough Education, and are prepared either for the Universities and ak Li Aberal Professions, 
or for Mercantile Pursuits. The Younger Pupils form a separate aor Department. 
‘The House is very large, and is surrounded by above Seven Acres of ‘Land, the greater part 
of which is occupied by the Boys’ Playgrounds and Cricket-field. 
The ensuing Term will commence on Thursday, May 2. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the School, and of Messrs. Relfe Brothers, School Book- 
scllers, 150 Aldersgate Street, London. 


PETER’S COLLEGE, Radley, Abingdon — 


S The School will meet again, after the Easter Holidays, on Thursday, May 9. Roll Call 
a before Seven r.u.—For particulars, apply to the or to G. Price, Esq., 


VERULAM TUTORIAL INSTITUTE, 
Established to promere CANDIDATES for the Indian and Home Civil Service.—A Staff 
of Sixteen bse raduates in Honours of Oxford and Cambridge (Wrangler, Seventh 
Classic, First Class in Law, ), Graduate Professors of and Ind 
id from W.H. Spencer, M.A., 


Ar 
Verulam Buildings, Gray's Ine. 


IVIL SERVICE of INDIA. — A COMPETITIVE 


EXAMINATION « CANDIDATES will be held by the CIVIL SERVICE COM- 
MISSIONERS on March_31, 1868, and following ryt y The Competition will be open to all 
natural-born Subjects of Her Majesty who on the Ist of March next shall be venteen 
and under Twenty-one Years of Age, and of good Health and Character. 


IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—Examination of March, 1868. 


Copies of the REGULATIONS may be had upon application to the Sivenesen, 
Civil Service Commission, London, 8.W. 


ARMY | and CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. — The 
LFRED WRIGLEY, M.A., F.R.A.S.,&c., Professor of Mathematics, &c., in the 
late Military College, Addiscombe, prepares PUPILS in the Special Department of. the 
apham Grammar School for these Examinations. In the last Five Public Examinations for 
Senitvares the Pupils of this Department have on Three occasions stood F [RST on the List.— 
For Prospectus apply to Rev. A. Warcrey, Clapham. 


IVIL SERVICE and ARMY. — Mr. W. M. LUPTON 

(Author of “ English History and — for the te Service and Army Exami- 

nations"’), assisted by qualified Tutors, rapidly and success! prepares TLEMEN for 
Highest references.— Address, 14 Beaufort Buildings, Strand 


over 


both Services. 

HAST INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, 
OLWICH, SANDHURST, ROYAL MARINES, and LINE.—The Rev. Dr. 

HUGHES, LL.D. Gam. (Wrangler 1852), receives into his House (most 


eligibly TWELVE. ‘PUPILS for the above. 
Court, Ealing, W. 


GCHOOL at the SEASIDE.—A CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE 
i onours, who receives THIRTY PUPILS, h 
acess terms, 54 and 60 Guin 


Has prepared over 300,—Castlebar 


in 
eas per Rev. M., pis, Bognor, 


TUITION near PARIS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN re- 


TUITION in MATHEMATICS.—A GRADUATE 
of, CAMBRIDGE, (@ Wrangler) reads with PUPILS in MATHEMATICS at his 


private TUITION.—A CLERGYMAN and Graduate in 
Honours of Cambridge, residing in a healthy Neighbourhood abo 
rom Seven ourteen years of age. pea 

ing's Library. Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


TUITION. .—The Rey. T. FIELD, B.D., Vicar of Pampesford, 
bridge, formerly Fell Tutor of bt. Joh Col » C 

PUPILS for the University or the Competitive of John yo 

‘Terms at the rate of £200 per annum. 


HE Rev. J. J. MANLEY, M.A., Etonian, Graduate in 
(1852), assisted by a Resident Tutor, M.A. of Brasenose, Oxterd receives 

SIX GENTLEMEN for the U 3 
Civil Service, Orders, &c. One Vacancy.— Address, 


BR.’ T. ARNOLD, M.A., p s PRIVATE PUPILS for 


Indian and Home Civil for which Oxford ti 
the University. References if required.— Address, 26 St. Giles". Oxford. 


PRIVATE TUTOR.—A MARRIED CLERGY MAN, formerly 


Scholar of ay Coll. Cam., and High Ay — =) whe has had Ten Years’ bx perience in 
preparing PUPILS for the Universities, Army, &c., has Two Vacancies.—Terms, £200 
per M.A.., Post Office, Station. One Mile from the Thames. 


TU TOR.—A GRADUATE (Class Honours) wishes to obtain 
PRIVATE SECRETARY. Conciders ri E AN 
side’ e en fe 
Travel.—Address, Doanam, Mr. Booth, Stationer, nee. objection to 


HOME EDUCATION.—A MEDICAL MAN and his WIFE, 
ng in one of the healthiest » in the neighbourhood of London, 

Charge and of One or Two LITTLE G GIRLS. T latter ( English) entire 

trom oF and is experienced in French, Latin, and Music, 

as well as rudimentary German each, or £180 for two.—Address, A. P., care 

Brown & Co., Stationers, 40 Old Broad Street, E.C, 


| line of Employ that a Gentle man may take up.—Address, 


NGINEE 
E RING PUPILS. —S pail proper tion for EXAMI. 


for DEPARTMENT of by ac. 


00 Gulnens per annum, i Beare =a ine 2 ay}. 
leasant part of E 5 Playf nolds. 
Rectory, fonley-one hames. ord 


TUTOR (Resident or Travelling).—A GENTLEMAN 


French and mages and with rts the Continent, the 
ENGAGEMENT GENTLEMAN'S Pat Y¥.— Address, X. ¥.Z., 7 Univerat 
W ANTED, by an OFFICER H.M. Indian Staff Corps Co; 

EMPLOYMEN will Retirement from the He 
important Situations on the 


his Pen, and will ation 
Secretary to an Individual, or his best for his ine 
55 Parliament Street, 8. 


E DITOR 


WANTED, Newspaper of of Liberal Politics, 


eos CLERGY RELIEF SOCIETY. 
‘or the Immediate Assistance of the , their W 4 
Distress, Orphans, in Temporary 
Patron—His Grace the Lord Archbishop of CANTERBURY, 
President—The Right Hon. the Lord Bishop of LONDON, 
Vice- Presidents. 
Ftd Right Rev. Bishop CHAPMAN, D.D. 
ht Rev. Bishop ANDERSON, D.D. 
GEORGE BARROW, Bart. 
Chairman—The Rev. J. E. COX, M.A., F.S.A. 
Hon. Sec.—The Rev. G. T. MOSTYN, M.A. 
nkers—LONDON and WESTMINSTER, | St. James's Square, W. 


CONTRIBUTIONS respectfully Solicit! 
enabled to continue their ‘Gran ts the Poor thei W 


undiminished liberality. R PI 
GGOTT, Secretary, 
Office of the Society, 36 Southampton Street, Strand, W. ’ 


n.—The Committee APPEAL oor, as to enable! them to 


Voluntary Subscriptions and Legacies The yy demands which have lately bene = 
upon one vets have severely affec tal Funds, which completely 
is very prevalent, and all the W: are full. 
JAMES 8. BLYTH, Secretary, 


[HE § STAR and GARTER, Richmond Hill.—The SEASON 
hes commenced. 
BEN RHYDDING.—To meet the 


wivements demanded by 


th tion of 
inte ion Ben Rhydding Station, Ben Rhy enlarged and divided 
— MEDIOAL DEPARTMENT. 
wM MACLEOD, F. .E. 
MD. ERC: 
THOMAS SCOTT, M.D:, MCSE. 


VISITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


This Department is under ban Exclusive Direction of the MANAGER. 
Ben Rages is perhaps one of the finest and most charming Residences in Eng! 
being unrivalled for the beauty and Wextent st of its Grounds.. or detailed 
Manacer, Ben Rhydding by 


H YPROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Supsrook Rich- 


mond Hill, Surrey.—Physician, Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A.,M.D.Edin.Univ.—For 
the treatment of Chronic Diseases, principally by thecombined N: atural Agents— Air, Exercise, 
Water, and Diet. Turkish Baths on the Premises, under Dr. Lane’s Medical | Direction, 


EVERSIONARY PROPERTY and LEGACIES PUR- 
Applications 


CHASED or MORTGAGED, to 6 cent. annum.— Written 
may be sent to Mr. Morais, Solicitor, 49 Lasestes Square, We bee 


C* ALL AGHAN’S OPERA, RACE, and FIELD GLASSES 
W W..corner of Condui t Street NB. Sol Sole Agent for the celebrate 


ig 4 “FASHION of FURNITURE. ”—Under this title an 


besides 
the 


ign u 

Those suggestions have been carried out by the ART. FUR y ’ 
Street, Covent Garden, who now supply Cabinet Work and pos Furniture, of a picturesque 
and artistic character, at ordinary ie Prices. Most of the work been 

Mr. Cuantes Easttane, Architect, the suthor of the “ Cernhill” Article. 


(PHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The REAL 
NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all com the 
very best articie, next to sterling —~y LY can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
oe as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and durability,as follows :— 


Fiddle or King's cr 

Old Silver Bead Thread Shell and 

Pattern, Pattern. Pattern. “Thread, 

£ 6. d, £8.04 £38. 4, 

12 Table Forks 113 0 200 240 2100 
12 Table Spoons ....cccccecceseseseeee 113 0 200 240 2100 
12 Dessert For! 140 110 0 1120 115 0 
12 Dessert Spoon 140 110 0 11220 1150 
12 Tea Spoons . 016 0 1oo 120 1 0 
6 Egg Spoons, gil 010 0 012 0 012 0 013 6 
2 Sauce Ladies .. 060 080 0 
1 Gravy Spoon.......- 066 ogo 010 0 one 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bow o34 040 040 046 
018 o20 020 023 
1 Pair of S 026 036 036 040 
1 Pair of Fis h Carvers 140 lwo 1100 10 0 
1 Butter Knife. 026 040 056 060 
1 Soup Ladi 010 0 016 0 017 0 
1 Sugar Sifter . 033 046 046 050 
Total .......+. 919 D9 290 139 6 417 3 

Any article to be hadeingly at the same prices. An Chest to contain the above, and s 
relativenumber of Knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 


ts, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c.,at proportionate prices. Ali kinds of 
patent process. 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The Most Varied Asso 


3 
q 


3 


TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all Warranted, is on Sale at Wisdal 
BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerativ only because of the largeness of the Sales. 

Table rt Carvers 

Knives Knives 

Ivony Hanptes. per per Doz. 

8. d. s. d. d. 

130 10 6 0 

13 0 “40 9 

21 0 16 0 9 

28 0 20 0 8 

35 0 27 0 0 

420 6 

55 0 45 0 6 

25 0 19 0 76 

Silver Handles, ofany pattern .......... 210 

Bower Horn Fonus | Pan Dozen. 
White Bone Handl Oo 86 26 
Ditto, balance Handies ....-..--- +4 170 46 
Biack Horn, rimmed Shoulders 0 46 
Ditto, very strong riveted Handles . 3 6 30 
The largest stock in existence of plated ves and Forks, a of the new plated 


Fish-eating Knives and Forks and Carvers. 


W ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER, by sopeintment, / H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
OGUE gratis, and paid. “It tcontains up ards of Six Hundred Tilustrations of his un- 
Hailed Stock of Stenling Silver and Electro- Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Goods, 
ish-Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney -Pieces, Kitche 
Gaseliers, Urns, and Kettles, | ‘Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet are 
urnery, Lron and Beddin, Cabinet Furniture, &c., with 


ng, 
and Plans of the Twenty large Show-Rooms,at 39 Oxford Street, A, La, 
Newman Street; 4,5,and6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard, 


